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CHAPTER I 


THE LIFE 


CHAPTER I 
THE LIFE 


Marblehead, in Massachusetts, on-the coast of New 
England, is a picturesque town that has had a stirring history. 
In the early days, because of its\situation, much vigor and 
money went into the seafaring enterprises of many kinds. The 
people, with their beautiful harbor, naturally turned their 
faces seaward and scanned with active interest the coming and 
going of fleets and navies. From the cliffs "down on the head" 
they had watched the sea fight between the Chesapeake and the 
Shannon, in which Captain Lawrence fell. After the saeiiesehins 
of the war of 1812, privateering could no longer be carried on, 
and in time the fisheries became unprofitable. Then shoe fac- 
tories were established, and business was done on a large scale 
to provide occupation for the people of the town who had no land 
to cultivate and no longer sailed the seas. 

In this town, October 19, 1840, John White Chadwick es 
born in the home of a man who had been a shipmaster and who had 
turned shoemaker. Captain Chadwick had begun his seafaring life 
in his thirteenth year, and with brief interruptions, he followed 
the ocean until 1860. It was a hard life. His voyages took him 
to the Grand Bank of Newfoundland where he and his crew fought 
with wind and wave for months at a time. Very often they re- 
turne@ with but a scanty catch, which had to be marketed at the 
prevailing low prices. On January 19, 1854, he married Jane 
Stanley and it was into théir home that John White Chadwick was 


born and in which he spent his early years. 


1 
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f 
It was a plain environment yet both his father and mo ther 
were good, simple people. Theirs was a tender and unselfish 
love with very little demonstrativeness on either side. After 
Captain Chadwick had been away for several months, perhaps some 
one would rush in and say “Mrs. Chadwick" or “Aunt Jane, your 
husband's coming up the harbor." The son, writing the story of 
his father's life, pictures such an occasion: 
I can see her now going about her work with willful 
steadiness; and when father came in how her color heightened 


as he took her hand and said, 'How by you, Jane?! and she 
answered him in some simple fashion. 


" Between his return in the late autumn and his beginning 
to fit out for the spring voyage, Captain Chadwick added money to 
the household budget by making shoes. In 1854 he built a little 
shop, and, for a few years, endeavored to combine shoemaking with 
the selling of West India goods. .The venture was unprofitable, 
and went under in the crash of 1857. But the hard times gave 

, John White the opportunity of his life. Working with his father, 
they made twenty-five pairs of first-rate, slick-bottomed ankle- 
ties a day at four cents a pair. In good times they. brought 
seven cents. Here was.a dollar a day for the joint work. But 
the elder Chadwick could not stand it. He gave up the shop and 
the shoemaking and went to sea again in the "Emmeline." When he 
returned he found John anxious to go to the Normal School at 
Bridgewater and his sister Jennie more anxious for him to do so 
than eg EY and glad to pay the way in part out of her 
slender salary (she was a primary school teacher, her salary 


#150 a year, then the regular amount). The father replied that 


he might as well be getting a better education as working for 


a ———_ _— — — eee eee -_— a 
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John White Chadwick, Cap'n Chadwick (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1906), p.36 
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nothing and finding his own thread. So John went to Normal 


Schools 

The next ten years weré years of anxiety for Captain 
Chadwick. His slender savings shrank from year to year, until 
he had only a few hundred dollars left. His daughter, Jennie, 
fell sick with a terrible brain fever. In 1859 he made his last 
trip to the Grand Bank. From 1860 to 1868 he worked at shoemak- 
ing. In 1869, Jennie died, and this blow was followed by the 
death of his wife in 1874. He continued his small shop-keeping 
business until 1885, when, being seventy-six years old, he gave 
over the business and settled down to the enjoyment of a pleasant 
and serene old age. 

It is quite evident that here is a family that knew the 
joys of true affection, and a home that had experienced struggle, 
pain and suffering. The tempering influence of these surround- 
ings had much to do with the formation of John White's character, 
and it may well be that much of his dogged determination and force 
was an inheritance from his father. Speaking of the latter, John 
White Chadwick writes: 

He was a good man. It was inconceivable that he should 
do any deliberate wrong, or vary by a hair's breadth from the 
line of perfect honesty and truth.......1 have written mainly 
for the joy of my own heart. So doing, I have rescued from 
a busy time some days of sweet companionship with one whose 
love enriched my life unspeakably, and whose character was 
to me a quite invaluable assurance of an innumerable multi- 
tude of men and women of his simple steadfast kind, whose 
quiet service is the saving salt of all communities and 
states. 

That his father took a kindly interest in all aspects of 


his ministry is evident from the following quotation from a sermon 


preached in 1889: ( 


- 
Ibid., p. 86 
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It is of my father that I speak, that I may say that, if 
I have ever failed in gratitude to you for your kindness to 
me here, he has never failed. He knows your names, and tells 
them over as if they were a rosary's sacred beads. Your 
health, your joy and sorrow always touch his sympathetic 
heart. But this by the way. He is one of many thousands who 
are so little to the noisy world and so much toa few of 
their own blood and state who know their worth.1 


Captain Chadwick was one of the pillars of the Unitarian 
Church in Marblehead, steadfast, conservative and yet sympathetic 
to the most extreme forms of radicalism. Therefore, the son had 
a Unitarian background. Later, he was to marry Miss Annie Horton 
Hathaway of Marblehead (1865), who also came from a Unitarian 
family. The Chadwicks and the Hathaways were frequently dele- 
gated to attend conferences, were intelligent judges of the men, 
doctrines and measures which were connected with spiritual freedom 
and progress. John White Chadwick was to the manner born. In 
1885 he ay 
For some of you, the Unitarian tradition has but little 
interest. You have come up to your. present vantage-ground 
by other lines of theological experience. But I was to the 
manner born. I have been taught by its great teachers, in- 


spired by its great names, thrilled by its great examples. 
I have been proud of its successes, jealous of its fame.* 


And it is true that Chadwick early came under the influ- 
ence of men whose names stand high in the history of Unitarianism. 
Samuel Johnson, one of the most gifted men ever born and bred in 
the Unitarian Church, had stepped outside the limits of the de- 
nomination and ministered in a free chapel in Lynn. His nearest 
friend was Samuel Longfellow. They were both known and honored 


in Marblehead, as was also Theodore Parker, who was a frequent 


— 


Ichadwick, Seem. Sapien Eis. in Od Pena lobtam. tieatens 
George H. Ellis, 1889), p. 91. 


“chedwick; Sermon, Series IX: American Unitarianisnm, Beaten 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1885), p. 16. 
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visitor and lecturer in that neighborhood. Emerson was also to 


be heard every winter in Salem. Probably it was under these 


influences that young Chadwick was moved to prepare himself for 


an intellectual career of some kind. As we have seen that which 


opened before him most readily was a course of study in the State 


Normal School at Bridgewater, Massachusetts. Here he studied for 


two years. During this time a sermon of Samuel Longfellow's re- 


vealed his vocation to be a Unitarian minister. Chadwick refers 


to this sermon in 1876, when he relates the history of the Second 


Society of Brooklyn. 


The occasion at which the sermon was preached 


was the dedication of the new chapel on March 2, 1858: 


Mr. Longfellow preached the dedication-sermon, and I doubt 
if any sermon preached since then within these walls has 
touched so high a point of inspiration. That sermon was the 
first announcement that I had of your existence. I was a boy 
of seventeen, attending the Normal School at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, when Mr. Plimpton sent the sermon to the good 
woman with whom I was boarding. From whom could it have 

come more properly to me, in view of all the service he has 
rendered you and me since then? I remember well its lilac- 
tinted covers, but better still the freshness as of lilacs 
and all spring-like things that seemed to breathe from every 
page and line. It was unlike any sermon I had seen before. 
Coming to me at a time when I was singularly sensitive to re- 
ceive such an impression, I doubt not that it had a vast 
determining influence upon my thought and life. To begin 
with, the sermon had the grandest text, upon the Godward side, 
there is in the whole Bible, 'One God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in you alle' He let his 
thought like buckets down into those awful words, and it came 
up freighted with an elixir cool as the water that trickles 
between mos sy stones far up in wild recesses of the mountains. 
You could not do a better thing than to reprint that sermon 
to-morrow and sow it broadcast through the land. It was 
worth while to build a church for it, if such a sermon needed 
one to dislodge it from the preacher's mind. 1 


Having determined to become a Unitarian minister, Chadwick 


went to Exeter, New Hampshire and prepared to be admitted to the 


Harvard Divinity School. With reference to his preparing for the 


1876. 


1 


Chadwick, Anniversary Discourse, Sunday Morning April 16, 
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ministry Chadwick writes in his biography of Theodore Parker: 


History may not repeat itself, but personal experience 
does so often that one suspects a law of similar causes 
producing similar effects. When I read of Theodore Parker's 
going off one day, not telling whither, and returning late 
at night and going to his father's room, and finding him 
abed but still awake, and saying, ‘Father, I entered Harvard 
College to-day,' I cannot but recall a like experience of my 
own youth, and wonder if boys generally seek the cover of 
dark for such startling revelations of their hopes and plans. 
Moreover, my father greeted my announcement of two more 
years’ preparatory study and three at Cambridge in words 
almost identical with those of John Parker: ‘Why, Theodore, 
you know I cannot support you there,! 


y~—~But evidently some way of aiding John Chadwick in his 
effort to secure an education was found, because after two years 
at Exeter we find him entering Harvard College. Here he passed 
three years in happy study and ceaseless application, being 
graduated in 1864 when he was nearly twenty-four years of age. 
His graduation marked the end of five years of overwork on a 
starvation diet--with no money, and a passion for owning books. 
He occupied Room No. 29 in Divinity Hall. This was the room in 
which Theodore parker had worked so assiduously at Harvard. [In 
adjoining room lived Joseph May with whom Chadwick practised co- 
operative housekeeping. 

“of course, Harvard at this time was a small school with 
very few of the facilities which are now apparent. Chadwick 
says that when he was stuadsing there, the theological library 
consisted of some twenty thousand volumes of theology; “and 
most of them so dead that a door-nail in comparison would be 
tiotously gay. There was nothing alive in them but the book-wornms, 


Qe 


types of their former readers, making their way laboriously 
nee 
through one volume after another, sometimes through covers and 


—_ ——EE 


ljohn White Chadwick, Theodore Parker (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., 1900), p. 22. 
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all, and sometimes, as if in a sarcastic frame of mind, beginning 


at the end and going backward, as if it made no difference to the 
sense. "1 

We secure some idea of what Chadwick read at Harvard by 
his commenting on a reading list appearing in one of Channing's 


letters: 


The entire list is much the same as was commended to me 
by my teachers at the Divinity School, 1861-64: Lardner and 
Paley, Campbell and Farmer, on "Miracles," Priestley's 
"Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever," Watson's answers to 
Paine and Gibbon (in my day these had gone to their own place), 
Locké!s "Reasonableness of Christianity," Edward's on the © 
"Will" and Samuel Clarke for counter-blast, Lowth's "Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry," etc. 


We think this a rather thin intellectual fare, but there 
is every reason to suppose that Chadwick's reading far out- 
stripped these formal requirements. One of his lifelong friends, 
and his professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Divinity 
School, was Frederic Henry Hedge. It was during this time that 
he began to exhibit and to develop interests and abilities which 
were to mark his entire career. In 1889, speaking of his work 
for Professor Hedge, he writes: 


I had to read to him essays on Justin Martyr, Tertullian, 
Saint Bernard, and Calvin; and it was my passionate interest 
in biographical studies that first won for me his warm regard 
eeee L am very certain that the proudest day of my whole 
life--I do not say the happiest--was in my second year, when 
he asked me for my essay on Tertullian for the Christian 
Examiner, of which he was then editor. I sat in my pleasant 
room where Theodore Parker had )'toiled terribly! for two 
years in his young manhood, and received the homage of my 
fellow-students, and recalled the saying of the dying emperor, 
"I feel myself becoming a god." 


— a 
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zi ‘john White Chadwick, Sermon, Series IX, Dead works 


on: Geo. H. Ellis, 1883), p. 37. 
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“John White Chadwick, william Ellery Channing (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., 19035), pe 60. 3 


“Chadwick, S@rmon, series XVI, Frederic Henry Hedge 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1889), p.14. 
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Thus, very early, Chadwick begins that work of writing 


which was to occupy his busy pen during the whole course of his 
life. And the friendship begun with Professor Hedge was to stand 
him in good stead, when the young student began to look for a 
church. It was on the good professor's recommendation that, in 
the fall of 1864, he went to supply for three months the pulpit 
of the Second Congregational Society of Brooklyn, New York. His 
uncompromising character is well illustrated by the spirit in 
which he candidateds: 

When I was still at Cambridge, and the time came to think 
of getting settled, I resolved that I would become the minister 
of no society under false pretences; that I would be taken for 
what I was, or not at alle And when I went out to preach, I 
made it a rule to preach in every pulpit that I entered as a 
candidate for settlement, my most characteristic, i.e., my 
most radical sermons of theological and of political progress 
and reform.+ 

His first sermon, on Abraham Lincoln, caused his immediate 

election, and he held the position to the end of his life. On 
December 21, he underwent "the pleasures and the pains of ordina- 
tion." Mr. Collyer and Mr. Longfellow officiated at the service. 
The young minister took his task very seriously. He could not be 
entirely unconscious of the great men in whose steps he was trying 
to follow, and for some time he lived under the shadow of Nahor 
Augustus Staples and Samuel Longfellow, his able predecessors. 

So, in December, 1864, John White Chadwick settled with the 

people whom he was to love tenderly and serve faithfully for 
nearly forty years. 

He entered the ministry at an interesting time in Unitar- 

ian history. At this point, a word concerning the denominational 


Situation might not be amiss. Up to 1865 we might point out three 
\ 


lchadwick, Sermon, Series II, My Stewardship, Dec. 19, 
1869 (fifth anniversary), p. 5. 
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main periods of Unitarian history. First, there had been the 
period of controversy; and this had been followed by internal 
division, and for some time previous to 1865, Unitarianism had to 
a great degree, been stagnating. But, in April 1865, a Unitarian 
Convention met in New York to initiate the fourth period of de- 
nominational life--that of organization. It was a good year for 
such a meeting, the three hundredth anniversary of the first 
Unitarian Church established in the world, that of George 
Biandrata, in Poland. And there was enthusiasm in the atmosphere 
of that convention. Indeed, the circular calling upon Unitarian 
churches of the land to send delegates to the first meeting of 
the National Conference was unusually expressive, and would have 
been unheard of five years before. "The hour has come" read the 
announcement, “which the fathers longed to ani. but were denied 
the sight,--of taking our true position among other branches of 
the church of our Lord Jesus Christ in the spread and establish- 
ment of the Gospel." Not since the early days of the movement 
had there been such fervor and expectancy. 

It would not be unfair to show the growth in enthusiasm 
that came at this period by pointing out the financial condition 
of the A. U. A. as it compared with earlier periods. Late in the 
year 1864, it was pointed out that during the forty years of its 
existence the receipts of the Association had averaged only 
$8,038.88 yearly. Mr. James P. Walker, the published, dared to 
present a series of resolutions calling for the raising of $25,000 
during the ensuing year. Others felt that it was within the power 
of the Association to raise four times that figure, and the faith 
of the more optimistic group was justified. Before June l of the 
year 1865 more than $111,000 had been raised to carry on the work 
of the A. U. a. 


G. W. Cooke, Unitarianism in America, (Boston: Beacon 
Press, 1910), p. 190. . 
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Under such favorable conditions as these the National 
Conference met on April 5, 1865. It was to be the scene of one 
of the memorable meetings of American religious history. For 
here the radical movement came into direct conflict with the 
more conservative attitude in Unitarianism. The more liberal 
attitude, implicit in Channing, and developed by Parker, and 
sponsored by Convers Francis at the Harvard Divinity School was 
now ready to play its part. A year later at Syracuse, the battle 
between two points of view, fundamentally different, was to be 
fought in the open, and was to lead to the foundation of a new 
liberal religious organization, the Free Religious Association. 
Thus, we find the beginning of Chadwick's ministry coin- 
ciding with a new enthusiasm in the denomination as a whole. But, 
more particularly we note the beginning of a schism within the 
Unitarian group, which, for many years was to’“divide the so-called 
"radical" and "conservative" elements. Chadwick was not destined 
to be a denominational pillar; nor a sectarian apostle. At times 
his reactionary colleagues gave him misgivings, but he was larger 
than the denomination, and stayed in it to keep it large. He was 
ever to be reckoned with in movements when Unitarian issues and 
crises were pending. Although he was one of the extreme radicals 
and an active supporter of the Free Religious Association, never- 
the less, he tried to prevent the organization of that group caus- 
ing a schism in the Unitarian body. Later, he was an eastern man 
who belonged to the Western Conference when it contended for that 
"ethical basis" that is now the boast and peace of Unitarians 
east and west--or should be! He was prompt to see and ready to 
rebuke reactionary influences within the church. But, throughout 
any controversy in which he happened to be involved, he always 


looked beyond intellectual formulations to see that the men who 


11 
made them were "good fellows." 


The invitation which came to him to preach the National 


Conference sermon at Saratoga in 1886 indicated his high standing 


in the denomination. Coming as the invitation did, from men who 
did not occupy his theological position, he regarded it as proof 
of magnanimity on their part, and a testimonial to his worth not 
lightly to be regarded. I quote from a letter written January 7, 
1903 (recipient unknown): 


In re our changes. I've certainly grown more radical 
during the last thirty-five years, but as you say ‘softened 


in feeling.’ But you know I never went out, though my interest 


in the denomination slackened for some years. I always tried 
to think in persons and to appeal from the various preambles 
to the men who made them whom generally I found mighty good 
fellows. I think you did as much as any one to bring me back 
into closer denominational fellowship by asking me to Saratoga 
in 1878--was it? I don't mean that the asking flattered me, 
but the cordial reception, the contact with the men, went to 
my heart. 


As time went on, Chadwick was to become increasingly 
sought after in the councils and deliberations of the Unitarian 
body. The deluge of congfatulatory messages which he received on 
the occasion of his twenty-fifty anniversary (1889), bear witness 
to the high esteem in which he was held. 

It is now time for a word about Chadwick's theological 
transition. He started out as a supernaturalist. Evidently the 
break came just as he was about to enter Harvard for we find him 
writing in 1889: 


The book that challenged mine (opinions) twenty-eight 
years ago was Francis WY. Newman's 'Phases of Faith,' a little 
book, but no other has yet made the equal impression on my 
mind. How vividly do I recall the days that seemed like 
weeks of wearying mental strife,--the temptations to do this 
or that, which would have been a virtual surrender to the 
demands of comfort end material success. And how far and 
cold and friendless seemed the stars, as I walked alone with 
them one night, for hours debating what I ought to do! And 
I know that there was nothing singular in that experience, 
which was so full of trouble, fear and pain. A like experi- 
ence has been the lot of thousands in these days of theo- 


logical transition.1 
In the guiet and still air of his theological studies 


under the Harvard elms, there dawned upon him the view of Christi- 


a 
anity as one of the great natural religions of the world. So that, 


on leaving Cambridge, he considered himself a thorough-going anti- 


supernaturalist. But, he discovered, as his ministry proceeded, 


that even his new house was full of old furniture, and this he 


got rid of as the years passed. When he came to Brooklyn in 
1864, he was a follower of the transcendentalism of Emerson and . 
Parker. But even that framework crumbled before the onslaught 

of science. His mental operations might be said to have con- 
sisted in a process of elimination of beliefs and methods of ex- 
pression inharmonious with his central faith in the impossibility 
of miracle and the inviolability of natural law. 

Throughout his ministry, he was extremely sensitive to 
the demands which new truth made of his religious convictions. 
Time and again he found himself driven back from theological 
positions which he held dear. Again and again he was confronted 
by an aching void, but always he came to find a larger faith and 
truth. He was never anxious to appear radical or conservative, 
but to steer as closely as possible to the light which he had. 

In a sermon preached on his twentieth anniversary, he expresses 
his aim as follows: 

I have endeavored to serve my people in the highest 
possible way. It may not have been the highest. I have 
tried to make my thought as true as possible and to state it 
as clearly as I could and as persuasively. I have subordinated 


everything to this. I have read such books, I have gone upon 
such errands, as have helped me to this end; and to anything 


1 
Chadwick, Sermon, Series XIV, Birthdays of. ne: Spirit, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1889), pe 229. | 
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and everything that has seemed to keep me from it I have said, 
'Get thee behind me, Satan}]'..... Seeing the bright countenance 
of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies, and 
trying to report to you something of its immortal beauty, I 


have seemed to be doing you the 


highest service possible. I 
trust I have not greatly erred.+ 


There are many aspects of Chadwick's work and character 
which might be mentioned. In appearance, he betrayed his sea- 
going ancestors. His was a frank, open, weather-beaten counte- 
nance, and a breezy manner. Alert and eager, he had the courage 
of his convictions and spoke from his pulpit against oppression, 
privilege and corrupt government. But he had a real tenderness 
under his rugged exterior. One of the most conspicuous among his 
pronounced traits was his rare dependence upon friendship. Reso- 
lute in thought, vigorous in expression, ready always to speak 
what he believed to be the truth, no matter who differed or op- 
posed, he was at the same time, to an unusual degree, dependent 
upon the sympathy of his friends. He wanted them to know what he 
_was doing, to share his tastes and pursuits, to praise if they 
would, to blame if they must, but in any case, to let his work go 
on in the atmosphere of their kindly regard. And this holds true 
of his congregation. In one of his last letters he wrote: 

I've been wonderfully happy with my people, with never a 
bit of clannishness or cliqueness among them, never even ap- 
proximately a ‘parish quarrel.'! No dissatisfaction with my 
preaching has ever cost me a friend. Some have gone, but my 
love has followed them. 

And well we might understand why some would go. Chadwick 

was a man who was not afraid to speak forth his convictions. He 


called himself a Radical Unitarian, meaning thereby that he re- 


jected the miraculous and superhuman character of Jesus and the 


—— = — 


Lchadwick, Address: Series X, Anniversary Appendix, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1885), p. 72. 
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14 
Bible. He welcomed the doctrine of evolution while it was still 
generally under suspicion in religious circles. 

During the fifty years of his work as student, preacher, 

author, critic and theologian, he expended time and strength 
which, used in the ordinary way, might have carried him up to 
extreme old age. He worked without intermission, early and late, 
and, in his early days at least, seldom ceased before midnight. 
His industry, fertility and ease of working were the constant won- 
der of all who knew him. He preached regularly on Sunday mornings, 
and for many years gave a carefully prepared lecture once a month. 
Out of these lectures and sermons most of his books grew. 

Various branches of his literary activity will be con- 
sidered later, but it might be well here to consider its wide 
range. His sixteen volumes of published sermons are the chief 
records of his life and thought. In them we have reflected the 
various trends and influences which shaped his ministry. They 
are scholarly, carefully written in a fine style, and betray a 
wide acquaintance with all branches of literature. He never 
sought for a text, but used one only when it happened that "a 
text sought him." After twenty-five years in the ministry he 
writes: 

Of the 823 sermons I have written here from first to last, 

a very large proportion have been purely ethical .... Of late, 
the character of my preaching has been almost entirely ethical. 
As between what you might call ‘'life-sermons,!' and what you 
might call 'thought-sermons,' the former have for some time 
been getting the ascendency .... It is I think, because my 
theological and critical conceptions have now become so . 
perfectly assimilated that I am_almost as forgetful of them 

as of the sunlight and the air. 


One would not obtain this impression from reading the 


published works. Here, it seems that the emphasis is on theo- 


————— — _— — — — ~~ 


lconaawick, Sermon, Series XV, Twenty-five Years Together, 
(Boston: Geo. H Ellis, 1891), p. 41. 
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logical and critical issues. But even here we see his desire, 


always dominant,--that of giving his people a sense of the mean- 
ing of true religion and a knowledge of how it might be inter- 
preted in their lives. The aim of his preaching and his ministry 
as a whole might be summed up in the following passage, written 
near the end of his ministry in 1903: 


I have tried, and done something, I trust, to make re- 
ligion seem to you ‘as natural as the blowing clover and the 
falling rain;' to set the great world in your hearts as a 
perpetual miracle of order, beauty, law; to exalt your minds 
with admiration of great thoughts and men and women of high 
example and illustrious fame. I have no wish or purpose to 
depreciate what I have done or tried to do in these regards. 
If I were obliged to think it little, I should be unhappy and 
ashamed. But if, together with all this, I.have not by the 
insistency of my preaching, all the way along, and ever more 
and more, made more engaging and attractive to your minds and 
hearts the spirit that was in Jesus,--the spirit of indiffer- 
ence to dogma and ceremonial, of confidence in spiritual 
things as more than what men call success, of simple living, 
of inwardness, sincerity of word and act, of compassion for 
the weak and suffering and sympathy with sinful folk, of 
forgiveness where we have wronged, or patient service of the 
things that make for peace, of trust in the eternal father- 
hood of God, of hope for better things here and beyond the 
veil,--if I have not along the varied course of these nine- 
and-thirty years done more than a little to enamour you of 
these visions of immortal excellence and beauty, I have very 
sadly failed in what have been the things upon which, as on 
no others, I have set my heart. 


Chadwick had in him the strain of a mystic, and his love 
for nature and his sympathy with people poured forth in many 


poems. He published three volumes of poetry: A Book of Poems, 


Nazareth Town, and Later Poems. His interest in poetry led him 


to compile three anthologies. In this work his wife was an eager 
co-laborer. The anthologies are: Through Love to Light and 


Out of the Heart, poems for lovers young and old. Mrs. Chadwick 


collaborated in the preparation of these volumes. One other was 


Ichadwick, Sermon, Series XXIX, What Christmas Ought to 


Mean, (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis Co., 1905), p. 59. 
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published by Chadwick himself--The Two Voices--the sea and the 


mountains. And through all Chadwick's writing, there are sug- 
gestions of these twin influences. His boyhood proximity to the 
sea left the imprint of its spirit upon his life and writing. 

During his vacations he went to his summer home at 
Chesterfield in the Berkshires, in western Massachusetts. And 
always, on his return his congregation would hear a sermon. in 
which were distilled the summer experiences which had been his 
in these beautiful natural surroundings. But not only does a 
love of man and of nature appear in his writings. He was cogni- 
gant of all the major intellectual tendencies of his time. We 
find him assimilating Biblical criticism as fast as it comes from 
Germany and publishing his findings in two outstanding books-- 
one on the Bible and one on the life of Jesus. Very early, he 
recognized the ceep religious significance of the doctrine of 
evolution. Its influence can be traced through his sermons, and 
as well, we have his lectures delivered before the Brooklyn 
Ethical Society on "Charles Darwin"; "Evolution and Religion"; 
and "Evolution and Architecture." 

His sermons supply adequate proof of his tremendous 
reading knowledge and of his acquaintance with the arts--but 
more particularly of his passionate interest, manifest at an 
early age, in biography. The pages of his sermons are filled 
with illustrations taken from the lives of famous and not-so- 
famous men. His interest in this field led him to publish the 
two biographical works, for which he is best known: Lives of 
Channing and Parker. He also wrote lives of his father, of 
Nahor ieiciiiiliie Staples, his predecessor in the Brooklyn pulpit, 
of Sallie Holley, the anti-slavery worker, and of George William 


Curtis, his friend and neighbor. 
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Tiv1894, Chadwick published a volume Qld and New Unitar- 


fan Belief. The chapters of this book, with the exception of the 


___ 


first and last, were written for his Brooklyn congregation as a 
series of monthly lecture sermons during the session extending 
from November, 1893 to May, 1894. The publication of the book 
marked Chadwick's thirtieth anniversary. The concluding chapter 
was read at Meadville, Pennsylvania, June 12, 1894, in connection 
with the fiftieth anniversary of the Meadville Theological School. 
Chadwick also wrote chapters for volumes of Unitarian 

theology, history and biography published by both the American 


and English Associations. His chapters appear in: Three Stages 


of Unitarian Theology, Vol. 9, Unitarian Biography, What do Uni- 


tarians Believe and Teach?, Vol. 1, and in Common Sense Theology. 


Besides all these activities, he was a much sought after reviewer 
and contributor to current magazines and periodicals. He wrote 


for The Nation from the appearance of the first issue, and was a 


regular contributor to Unity. He was an interpreter of art, 
literature, and science with an easy access to the most influential 
papers of New York. He might easily, had he so chosen, have taken 
his place with ample support among the literary men of that metropo- 
lis. For more complete reference to his works see the bibliogra- 
phy. 

_ There were three honors which Mr. Chadwick greatly prized. 
The first was an invitation to read ian annual poem before the 
society of the Phi Beta Kappa of Harvard College, accompanied with 
honorary membership in that ancient society. The second we have 
already mentioned. It was the invitation to preach the sermon 
before the National Conference at Saratoga in 1886. The third 
honor was the degree of Master of Arts conferred by Harvard 


College in 1888. As Mr. Chadwick was not a graduate of the College, 
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this recognition of his literary ability and work was highly 
complimentary and pleasing to him. 

John White Chadwick died Sunday morning, December ll, 1904, 
at 5:50. He left his wife and three children. The funeral 
services were held in the Second Church in Brooklyn, Monday 
evening, December 12, and were conducted by Rev. Merle §S.: Wright 
and Rev. William C. Gannett, many other ministers and friends 
being in attendance. The burial was at Marblehead, Massachusetts, 
after a service in the Unitarian Church at that place. 

At a meeting of the Second Society held January 2, 1907, 
it was unanimously approved to commemorate his life and service 
by placing on the wall of the church a suitable bronze tablet to 
his memory. The following inscription was prepared by Chadwick's 
life-long friend and co-worker, Rev. William C. Gannett, of 
Rochester, New York, and placed on the tablet: 

JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 
October 19, 1840 December ll, 1904 
Minister of this Church for forty years 
1864-1904 
tireless seeker for truth 
revealer of the best in literature 
joyful interpreter of the Immanence of 
God in Nature and Soul 
prophet of the faith of Evolution 
fearless preacher of Freedom, Fellow- 
ship, Character, and Service as the 
essentials in Religion 
poet of the life that is and that is to be 


tender friend in the gladness and sorrow 
of our homes. 


>> > > > 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 


CHAPTER II 


THE CHURCH AND THE MINISTRY 


No attempt to write the life of John White Chadwick 
would be complete without some reference to the history and the 
development of the church with which he was so closely associated 
for forty years.t His life was interwoven with the activities of 
the institution so that to know one is to secure an insight into 
the life and work of the other. Therefore, this chapter will 
deal with the Second Unitarian Society of Brooklyn, New York: 
its beginnings; its history under three ministers, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the ministry of Chadwick; and, finally, an esti- 
mate of its contribution to the life of the community. 

The first Unitarian church in Brooklyn dates from 1842; 
so that when the Second Society was born, its mother was but nine 
years old. We may take April 20, 1851, to mark the date of the 
beginning of the society, since this is the date of the first 
public service. If we go back even earlier, we find that on the 
5th of November, 1850, there was a meeting in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute “of persons in favor of the formation of a second Unitarian 
society in Brooklyn." Of this meeting, of which Charles M. Olcott 
was chairman and B. F. Seaver, secretary, Mr. Daniel Macgregor was 
the principal spokesman. The need of a second society was urged 


on the ground that since the organization of the first society, 


—— 


Ime historical detail in the following account of the 
history of the Second Church is taken from two anniversary ad- 
dresses delivered by John White Chadwick. The first was delivered 
on April 16, 1876, to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
. founding of the society; the second, "Thinking Back,* a sermon 
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the population of the city had more than doubled, and was now 


nearly one hundred thousand. 


Dr. Farley and several leading members of his church had 


been consulted “before proceeding to any action whatever, and had 
all warmly approved the movement." So writes the secretary in 
his book. Quite a sum of money had already been subscribed for 
the purpose of calling Rev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, for many years the preacher at Harvard University, to 
be the pastor of the new society. It being voted to call Mr. 
Peabody, a committee was appointed to prepare a letter of invi- 
tation. But evidently it had been prepared beforehand, as it was 
immediately produced and a committee charged to go with it to 
Portsmouth and bring back, if possible, a favorable reply. 

The secretary's record of this meeting, and of many sub- 
sequent--for he served the society as secretary for several 
years--sparkles with enthusiasm. His interest was an indication 
of the general eagerness which was manifest in the good cause, 
The one thing, however, to notice about this first meeting, and 
the general movement, is that there is not a sign of any dis- 
position to encourage a less conservative statement of religion 
than that to which the First Church was accustomed. Whatever 
.hidden motive, if any, led to the movement for a new society, 
evidently a desire for some more radical statement of religion 
was not among them. Mr. Peabody, one of the most learned minis- 
ters in the denomination, and one of the most able, was at the 


same time, one of the most conservative. Could he have come, and 


a = a. a 


preached on June 15, 1884, marking the conclusion of twenty years 


as minister. These addresses can be found in a volume: Anniversa- 


ries of the Second Unitarian Society (date and publisher unknown. ) 
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remained at Brooklyn, the church might have become one of the 
strongholds of Unitarian conservatism. 

But Mr. Peabody did not come, though the committee, sent 
to bring him went armed with most persuasive letters from Drs. 
Farley and Bellows, and Lothrop and Deacons Lord and Low, and the 
advice of Drs. Gannett and Bartol. "I do not believe," wrote 
Dr. Bellows, “that a Unitarian society was ever started in our 
country with as strong a root as this. When before have we heard 
of fifty families starting up at one time ready to claim a place 
among the most vigorous and important societies?" 

On November 18 there was another meeting, called to hear 
Mr. Peabody's letter of refusal, and then not another until 
March 26, 1851, from the record of which it appears that the 
original committee had been following up their attack on Mr. 
Peabody during the winter, but without success. He was intrenched 
too strongly in the affections of the people of Portsmouth. At 
this meeting, a committee of twelve was intrusted with the general 
management of the society, a committee of four with the supply of 
the pulpit, and Mr. John C. Beale, as treasurer, with the depart- 
ment of finance. The first religious service was appointed for 
the 2Oth of April. The expenses of the society for a year to come 
were reckoned at $2000, and were $3300. Meantime the committee of 
twelve held various meetings, and great was the din of preparation. 

What to do about music was a very serious question. A 
resolve to have congregational singing broke down. A quartet 
Club calling themselves the Alleghanians was engaged. The com- 
mittee, reporting in their favor, gave the assurance that they 
were members of the Sacred Music Society. There was trouble, too, 
about the organist. Judge Greenwood had agreed to play the organ, 


but withdrew when the Alleghanians were employed. <A young man 
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was engaged, who, after the first Sunday, requested to be re- 


leased upon the ground that his family, being Presbyterian, was 


deeply grieved that he should assist at Unitarian services. The 


Alleghanians did not last long, being called away on a profession- 
al tour, and very soon there appears on the church records the 
name Of Mrs. Prindle, the tradition of whose singing is one of 
the most brilliant musical traditions in the history of the so- 
ciety. 

April 2O arrived. The Bible and the hymn-books were all 
ready, and an audience of about fifty male persons--the women 
were not counted--awaited anxiously the coming of the minister, 
The place of the meeting was the Brooklyn Female Academy, the 
lineal predecessor of the Packer Institute and occupying the 
“game site. Dr. Gannett had been engaged to preach, but for some 
reason could not come, and sent Rev. J. Fe We. Ware, who, being 
detained upon the Sound, arrived a little late and not a little 
flustered. Next after Mr. Ware came Mr. Dewey to preach for 
several Sundays. However, with a variety of preachers, the 
preaching grew uncertain in its quality--though for the most part 
excellent--and again the hope of getting Mr. Peabody flamed up in 
many hearts. - 

In September, 1851, the Sunday School was organized, and 
Mr. Southworth was its first superintendent. The same month was 
Signalized by the first social gathering of the society, at which 
for the first time we are intorduced to the women of the society, 
hitherto unknowable. On January 1, 1855, the Female Academy was 
destroyed by fire and with it the hymn books and the Sunday School 
library. The services were then held in the Brooklyn Institute 
until the 2érd of April, when the Brooklyn Athenaeum received the 


congregation and gave them a home for five years. 
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In January, 1855, a call was extended to Starr King, but 
not accepted. In June, 1852, the society had been legally organ- 
ized, with Charles M. Olcott as President of the Board of Trustees, 
the other members of the board being Messrs. Mills, Macgregor, 
Harrington, West, John C. Beale, Benjamin F. Seaver, Hamlin Blake 
and Jonathan T. Whitney. The original organization seemed to 
contemplate the existence of a church made up of communicants 
distinct from the congregation--in 1852, thought to be an essential 
feature of every church organization. But Mr. Samuel Longfellow 
assures us there was no such church on his arrival, and there was 
never afterward. When the communion service was administered by 
Mr. Longfellow, it was to the congregation as such; in 1855 a 

very radical measure, and regarded by the conservative party with 
undisguised and absolute suspicion. From the amended by-laws of 
the society all mention of a church within the church was rigidly 
excluded. Article 1 of Section 2 reads: "The pastor and congre- 
gation constitute the Society, and no subscription or assent to 

any formula of faith shall be required as a qualification for 
church membership." 

Samuel Longfellow's first Sunday in Brooklyn was the 16th 
of April, 1855. The Sunday following, services were held for the 
first time in the Athenaeum, then a brand-new building and the 
handsomest in Brooklyn, not a church. Longfellow was already 
engaged to preach six months. In the records of the society for 
some months before, one can see a more liberal faith was touching 
here and there the individual members of the group. And this was 
simply paving the way for Mr. Longfellow. His first sermon in 
the atneaabuii was printed by the society. “The Word Preached" 
was the title and text. It was a vindication of the preacher's 
office from the standpoint of rational religion. "The pulpit," 
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he said, "must not present a theology which contradicts clear 


facts of science or of human nature. It must not teach bibliola- 
try which shuts its eyes to the plainest dictates of common 
sense or puts itself in antagonism to reason and conscience-- 
to the living word of God in the soul." 

Without waiting for the six months to expire, on the 13th 
of June, Mr. Longfellow was invited to become the permanent 
pastor of the society. He was installed on October 26, Dr. 
Furness preaching the installation sermon, and Dr. Bellows giving 
the right hand of fellowship. The Sunday following, in a sermon, 
afterward printed, on “A Spiritual and Working Church," the new 
minister clearly expounded his idea of his proper work and that 
of the society. Defining the church as “a society of men, women 
and children associated together by a religious spirit for a 
religious work,” he made it clear how little faith he had in 
ritual or creed as an ecclesiastical bond, how much in a common 
love of truth and fellow-service. He accepted the designation 
Christian; but to the designation Unitarian he objected as seeming 
to found the church upon a theological doctrine. He sketched a 
singularly comprehensive scheme of work, some features of which 
were preserved in the later society. For example, the system of 
monthly collections for charitable purposes was carried out. An- 
other feature, "the printing and distributing of books and tracts," 
was never realized during his ministry in any systematic way. It 
was not until 1876 that Chadwick's sermons began to appear in 
print. 

With reference to Mr. Longfellow's ministry, I shall quote 
& paragraph from the writings of John White Chadwick: 

With the settlement of Mr. Longfellow, the Society ac- 


quired a strongly individual character. The pastor's 'shaping 
spirit of imagination! gave form to everything he touched. He 
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yay 
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had a way of his own, a very tender, gracious way, of doing 
everything. Never was man less hackneyed in his methods. 

Did he baptize or marry people, or speak beside the dead some 
word of comfort for the living, or administer the communion; 
the baptism, the marriage, the comfort, the communion without 
&@ prototype..e...- Mr. Longfellow was a thorough-going 
rationalist in his theology, allowing inspiration to the 
Bible in no special sense, and insisting on the pure humanity 
of Jesus as essential to his highest influence. Very differ- 
ent in method, in thought and aim, he was in perfect sympathy 
with Theodore Parker. But Parker was not so much his spirit- 
ual. father as his elder brother. With him he had drunk deep 
at transcendental fountains - of Coleridge, and Carlyle, and 
Emersone With him he had perceived the force of German 
criticism and admired the idealizing tendencies of German 
thought. He was a natural mystic, a high-priest - or poet, 
rather - after the order of Thomas a! Kempis and William Law 
and John Tauler and the Theologia Germanica; but he had the 
gift to speak his highest thought in the vernacular. One can 
see from the church records how his own sort of people gravi- 
tated to him, how they loved him and stood by him with un- 
alterable devotion. What peace he brought into their homes, 
what consolation to their sorrow, what conscience into their 
political relations} Life, as interpreted by him, was some- 
thing altogether sweet and holy, tender and divine. God was 
not away off there outside the universe. He was its present 
immanent life. There are standards of success by which Mr. 
Longfellow's ministry would not be called successful; it 
attracted no crowds; it build no great society. But tried 
by the highest standards, it was a success seldom paralleled 
in the religious life of nineteenth century communities.1 


As evidence that the society in calling Mr. Longfellow had 


made a new departure appears upon the record for October, 1853. 


The American Unitarian Association had smuggled some sort of creed 


into its annual report. Whereupon the society adopted a series 


of resolutions declaring that the fundamental principle of Uni- 


tarianism was character distinguished from belief, and that any 


creed adopted by the Association could onit express the creed of 


individuals voting for its adoption. About this same time, an 


evening service took the place of the afternoon service that had 


been the habit of the society from the beginning. 


Mr. Longfellow. once settled, nothing eventful happened 


to the society for some years. Meantime the minister was making 


— —— ——_ —_ _— _— — ti —— 


1876, p. 16 ff. 


rs Discourse: delivered by John White Chadwick, April 16, 
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good his title in the pulpit and pa the homes of the people. The 
anti-slavery reform was rapidly developing, and, as occasion 
offered, the preacher voiced the necessary lesson of the time 

with absolute sincerity. 

In May, 1857, it was resolved to build a chapel on the 
site which the church now occupies. “Chapel” was Mr. Longfellow's 
word, and when the building was completed, he called it the "New 
Chapel." It was estimated that the building (the land being 
leased, not purchased) would cost about $14,000, and a little 
over $9,000 was raised by. subscription--or rather, promised. Less 
than $9,000 was paid in. It was hoped to raise the balance by the 
sale of pews, and to dedicate the chapel free from debt. But when 
completed the chapel had cost more than $25,000, and, though many 
pews were sold, ‘a debt remained larger than the original subscrip- 
tion,--a debt of more than $10,000. Ground was broken for the 
chapel in Jume, 1857, and the completed edifice was dedicated on 
March 2, 1858. Mr. Longfellow preached the dedication sermon. 
This was the sermon which Chadwick read while attending Normal 
School at Bridgewater, and which exerted such an influence upon 
his thought. 

The new church was not an unmixed benefit to the society. 
In the hard times of 1858, the interest on the debt was an ad- 
ditional burden of considerable weight. But there was great 
pride and comfort in the new home, and much satisfaction with the 
vesper service, which Mr. Longfellow instituted and which was the 
first service of its kind in a Unitarian church. For these 
services, Mr. Longfeilow wrote many of his hyms. 

In April, 1860, Mr. Longfellow resigned his charge of the 


society, and on Sunday, June 24, preached his farewell sermon. 


Speaking of this sermon Mr. Chadwick says: : | 


Se a em ee ee ee — _ . _ 
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eeeeeOne thing is certain: that neither of Mr. Long- 
fellow's successors has ever got beyond the radicalism of 
his preaching. It is all there, the most thorough-going . 
radicalism_of to-day, packed in the limits of that one superb 
discourse. 


In June, 1861, Rev. Nahor Augustus Staples of Milwaukee, 
preached in Brooklyn once or twice, and was called as minister of 
the society. Having accepted the call, he was installed November 
6, Mr. Frothingham preaching the sermon. The convictions under- 
lying Mr. Staples! ministry were identical with Mr. Longfellow's 
upon all the leading themes, though he at times expressed himself 
more harshly. There was one great difference between his preach- 
ing and that of Mr. Longfellow. The latter was a thorough tran- 
scendentalist. His thought or illustration took very little 
color from the scientific tendency which was becoming strongly 
marked in nineteenth century thought. With Mr. Staples it was 
very different. He read widely in the scientific writings of 
the day, and assimilated what he read. Without abandoning the 
transcendental ground--leaving one foot planted on that, he 
planted the other as fairly upon the scientific rock. His two 
favorite authors were Fichte and Herbert Spencer. Certainly the 
ability to embrace such opposite poles of thought points to an 
intellectual breadth and sympathy. Staples was one of the first 
to take up into his preaching the significance of Darwin and 
Spencer, with a fine sense of the spiritual realities involved. 

_ However, he was a sick man when he came to Brooklyn and the end 
was not far off. He preached his last sermon on the 15th of 
November, 1863. He died February 5, 1864, his ministry in 
Brooklyn being a fraction of a week or two over two years in 


length. : 


—— —— 
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Various candidates preached for the society through the 
Spring of 1864, and in eo congregation sent a letter to 
John White Chadwick then a student at Harvard, extending him an 
invitation to preach for three months beginning the lith of Sep- 
tember. This invitation was extended on the recommendation of 
Dr. Hedge. On the 6th day of November, Chadwick was invited to 
become the minister of the society, and on Wednesday evening, 
December 21 he was installed. Mr. Collyer preached the ordination 
sermon and Mr. Longfellow gave the charge to the minister. Speak- 
ing of the early days of his ministry, Chadwick writes in 1876: 


The first months of it are to me as a darkened room into 
which my thought can never enter without pain. The shapes 
which I encounter there are shapes of disappointment and 
fear, but with some faces full of sympathy and reassurance, 
lighting up the general gloom. All the springs of inspiration 
seemed dried up within me. The desire was strong in me, and 
almost irresistible, to break away from the whole miserable 
business. All this was a reaction from five years of in- 
cessant overwork and a starvation diet. It was like rising 
from the dead to feel, with the returning spring, eleven years 
ago, the pulse of thought quicken again. 


Again, we secure a rather interesting glimpse of Chadwick's 
student life, and his reactions to his new parish in the following 
quotation: 


Socially, on my coming here, I was the more inexperienced 
because I had led the life of a recluse in Cambridge, boarding 
myself five-sixths of the time, and I needed mothering as much 
as anything in my new world in which the men were hardly less 
than gods to me and the women their co-equal mates. No one 
was more perceptive of my need in this respect or more re- 
sponsive to it than Mrs. Bryant, under whose roof I pulled 
myself together after my return from Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where Mr. DuVal had taken me, in the Spring of 1865. 
Under her careful touch some of my homespun habits disappeared, 
though to the blue yarn stockings of my mother's knitting I 
clung in desperation, like a drowning sailor to his spar. 


lipid., 
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An address: A Legend of Good Women, p. 12. In Anniversary 
volume. (This address is evidently personal in character and was 
delivered before some church organization, probably the Alliance. ) 
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That Chadwick early exhibited an uncompromising temper 


where he felt great principles were involved, is illustrated by 
the following incident in his early ministry. He is speaking of 
the friendship of one of the Brooklyn women, Mrs. Mills: 


Her husband, Mr. E. S. Mills, had been more influential 
than any other person in bringing me to Brooklyn, and, before 
many months had past, we found ourselves set face to face in 
sharpest opposition. At the convention which organized the 
National Unitarian Conference in April, 1865, Mr. Mills took 
a line which was absolutely contradictory to my ideas of 
Christian fellowship. With more heat than light I flung my- 
self on his position in a sermon which was preached the Sunday 
following the Convention. I was in Bunyan's fix: 

Some said, "John print it," 
others said, "not so." 

Some said, "It might do good,* 

others said, "no." 
I printed it, and the preaching and the printing had the ef- 
fect of making Mr. Mills a minus guantity in my account for 
the lotus ts of his life, though with less asperity as time 
went one 


Chadwick carried on the tradition of Longfellow and 
Staples. With them he believed in the spirituality of God; the 
natural religiousness of man; the pure humanity of Jesus as the 
condition of his finest influence; the human origin of the Bible, 
and its lack of all authority other than that of its intrinsic 
rationality. With them, he believed that the only salvation was 
through character, “character informed by culture and controlled 
by conscience and devoted to the common good." Moreover, he 
carried on the tradition of Staples of attempting to seek an 
alliance between the latest scientific thought and religious 
thinking. In 1876, speaking of his thought up until that time, 
he writes: , 

(But) I have never doubted for a moment that the most 

forbidding aspect of science, once known to be the truth, 


would prove to be essentially religious. I have found the 
scientists more awe-inspiring than the metaphysicians, far 
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more so than the theologians. 


In 1872, the congregation removed most of the debt which 
had been incurred in the building of the church and, in 1876, the 
remainder was wiped off. From that time, the church experienced 
a slow but steady growth. Chadwick's preaching never attracted 
great crowds, but those who sat under him listened to a man who 
was at home in the intellectual atmosphere of the day--a man 
whose interests were broad and whose judgment was:-sound. Un- 
doubtedly, his activity as a lecturer and a reviewer kept him in 
touch with the movements of the time and influenced his pulpit 


messages. Referring to his preaching, in 1884, he writes: 


I have endeavored to avoid provincialism of any sort, > 
theological or scientific. I have tried to keep myself open 
to all the leading manifestations of the human spirit and to 
bring something of them into my preaching, something of 
science and philosophy, something of poetry and art, some- 
thing of politics and trade, as well as something of theology 
and ethics, which are generally regarded as the preacher's 
only field. If I have not enabled you to touch life at many 
points vitally and responsively, it has not been because I 
have not cherished this ideal and labored to this end.“ 


Yet, while Chadwick's sermons covered a multitude of 
themes, there were weaknesses in his earlier preaching which he 
was the first to recognize. One of these was his failure ade- 
quately to cope with the social questions of the day. As we shall 
see, this defect was later remedied, but, speaking in 1884: 


Doubtless my preaching has had many faults, but the most 
glaring is its failure to grappvle frequently, or many times 
successfully, with social problems, particularly those which 
have been most engrossing during the last ten years, problems 
of labor and capital, of intemperance and poverty, of taxation 
and industrial. It is not that I have passed these problems 
by on the other side. I have read and thought about them 
much, but I have distrusted my ability to bring to you any 


Anniversary Discourse: by John White Chadwick. April 
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i distinct illumination. I have been deterred by the dis- 
agreements of the most intelligent and earnest men, by the 
unwisdom of many who have urged on us their penny-wise so- 
lutions. Nevertheless I am persuaded that the preacher 
ought to qualify himself to deal with all these things, and 
that the preacher who cannot be stripped of half his use. 


Chadwick's sermons were well-thought out, and, for the 
most part, of a fine literary style, adorned by many an apt illus- 
t 
tration and striking figure. Yet he had no grace of delivery. 
He read his sermons. 

I am only a writer of sermons, which I hardly preach to 
you at all, but read in a monotonous and sometimes abominable 
manner. If I could tender them with some grace of manner and 
some charm of speech your burdens would be much lighter than 


they are; there would be no empty pews; for not < we & man 
says, but how he says it is the attractive thing. 


Nor did he have any particular organizing ability either 
in the church or in the Sunday School. For these services he de=— 
pended on the faithful workers in his congregation. Although he 
belittles his pastoral activity, yet we are told that his calling- 
list counted up each year to about five hundred names, and not 


many of them frequent repetitions.© snd since he identified 
himself so completely with his people, in their joy and in their 
sorrow, we can well imagine that this work proved to be a most 
helpful part of his ministry. 

For Chadwick, the history of the church could not be com- 
passed by a recital of the facts, nor by listing the ministers, 
nor by giving an account of its activities and organizations. 
Rather: 

The real history is deeper than all this. It is the 


history of the friendships that have been formed, the affec- 
tions that have been fostered by this common life. It is the 
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history of the enlightenment and peace and consolation that | 
have gone forth out of this desk. Has the love of truth 

been quickened in your minds, the love of virtue in your: 
hearts? Here have you found the strength to curb unruly 
passions? To you, young men, has life been made to seem a 
grand and sacred opportunity? To you, young women, has it 
revealed how tender, sweet, and holy ought to be the inmost 
heart of all your joyousness? In short, has 'the Word 
preached! in this little sanctuary availed to make you braver, 
better, truer men and women; more conscientious in your 
business and more faithful in your homes, more reverent in. 
the presence of the outer mystery of nature and the mystery 
of human life? If it has not, then have you wasted your 
money and your time in coming here; then have your ministers 
been each and all unprofitable servants. 


Not only did Chadwick believe that the primary function 
of the church was that of influencing the lives of its members, 
but he sensed his great debt to those faithful men and women who 
had served the church throughout the years of his ministry. The 
feeling of "belonging" of sharing in the life of the institution 
was for him very important, and he prized very highly the freedon, 
tolerance, understanding, and the harmonious relationships that 
flourished in the congregation. As early as 1876 he writes: 


You have given your time, your thought, your patience, 
your encouragement, your tender and unfailing love. As 1 
have looked over the records of the Society, my heart has 
swelled with honest pride to see what men have served you 
all the way along in various capacities, as presidents and 
members of your Board of Trustees, as treasurers and secre- 
taries of the Society; I have wondered if any other church 
during the same years has had such solid, earnest, noble men 
to regulate its management; if any other church could present 
a record of such unbroken harmony. Not that you have always 
been agreed on the questions of financial policy, or as to 
the one thing needful for the immediate welfare of the 
church. If you had, you would have been milksops and not 
men. But never has there been among you a difference of 
opinion that has approximated within a thousand miles of one 
of those disgraceful parish quarrels that are the established 
custom and the curse of church organization. You have always 
been of one heart if not always of one mind. # 
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While it is true that the church was not lacking in those 


elements that make a smoothly functioning social group, neither 
did it lack the cement of mutual enterprise and service. In 
1889, Chadwick remarked that more than a score of the women of 
the church were officially connected with different charitable 
organizations, many with more than one, and some with four or 
five, while twice as many more were unofficially at work in the 
furtherance of charitable ends. As individuals, the members 

were always ready to contribute to a worthy cause. The monthly 
collections, established by Mr. Longfellow, were never allowed to 
fail, and when special occasions made unusual demands--whether it 
was help for the Union soldier, or education for the Freedman, or 
Meadville, or Antioch, or the American Unitarian Association, or 
fire, or famine, the parishioners were always eager to contribute 
of their means, sometimes more eager than their minister would 
desire. 

The organizations of the society gave ample opportunity 
to its members for service in diversified lines of activity. The 
Sunday School, established in September, 1851, suffered as do 
most Sunday Schools in large cities, from the ramifications of 
the church into all parts of the city. Furthermore, its quarters 
in the church building were cramped and uninviting. It was always 
one of Chadwick's dreams that, at some time, adequate facilities 
might be secured for the work of the Sunday School. The smallness 
of the School was made up, in some measure, by the size and scope 
of the Ethical Association. This latter organization was, in 
fact, an offshoot of the Sunday pendél: It began with Dr. Janes! 
Sunday morning class, which next became a week-day evening class. 
For a time, it met in the Sunday School room, but later, the 


church became too small for the hundreds who attended its meetings. 
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Its lectures were published and attained a wide and useful circu- 
lation. More than for any other one thing, it stood for the re- 
ligiousness of science. In 1901, we find Chadwick speaking of an 
interview that Andrew D. White had with Tolstoi, in which the 
latter approved the publications of the Ethical Association as 
among the best things which had come to him from America.l 

In 1876, the work of sermon publication was begun, and 
gave Chadwick's sermons access to all parts of the world. Closely 
allied with this work was the work of the Post Office Mission, 
later a committee of the Women's Branch Alliance. [Its first 
meeting was in 1886. In 1888, Mrs. Andrew Jacobs was made chair- 
man of the Mission and continued in this office for twelve years. 
Under her charge the Mission grew rapidly until, in 1901, it was 
corresponding with 1352 persons, nearly fifty of whom were in Texas 
and South Dakota. Ten of these correspondents were distributing 
agents. During the year 1901, 3722 sermons were sent out, 724 
magazines, 728 papers, Christian Registers, ete, with 89 letters, 
not to mention postals, 40 of these letters by the chairman of 
the Mission.“ This work was intensely personal and put the 
society in vital touch with more than one hundred men and women, 
many of them living lonely lives on the outskirts of civilization, 
and prizing unspeakably their communication with a larger intel- 
lectual and spiritual life than that afforded by their immediate 
environment. 

The Women's Branch Alliance, of which the Post Office 
Mission was a vital part, was organized in 1887, taking up into 


itself the Beneficence Committee, which was organized at an early 
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stage of the society's development. Beginning with a membership 


of 55, the Alliance, in 1901, had more than 80 members on its roll. 

The church was a colonizing one. In 1888 Chadwick had 
expressed’a wish that a friendly guild might be established in 
some vilest quarter of the city, to which his people might not 
give only their money, but themselves, in service. This ideal 
came to fruition with the establishment of Maxwell House, 245 
Concord Street. The Brooklyn Guild had its personal origin within 
the church. Another of the colonies was the Female Employment 
society which organized in the aspirations of certain women in 
the congregation, and soon grew beyond the bounds of the parish. 
The first private kindergarten in the city was long supported by 
the church, and the first public kindergarten was the inspiration 
of Mr. George W. Banker--a member of the church. 

The church building was small and wapnétvenkions: quaint 
of architecture, and seeming to have the front in the rear. The 
interior was correspondingly simple, and apart from the rather 
unusual treatment of the ceiling woodwork, there was not much to 
attract the eye. But over the portal was the inscription: "The 
truth shall make you free." It was in this spirit that the church 
carried on its work. Chadwick wrote a poem entitled “The Little 
Church on the Corner." This rhyme “was made up in the watches of 
a sleepless night, and afterward remembered and set down; and it 
was read by Mr. Chadwick at a reception citheons to him and his 
wife on Saturday evening, December 22, 1894, in response to an 
address by Mr. Henry Maxwell, President of the Board of Trustees, 
congratulating Mr. Chadwick on the thirtieth anniversary of his 


installation as minister of the society. 1 


Leront piece of the poem, published in booklet form. 
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I quote two stanzas of the poem: 


We have yearned together to know the Truth, 
We have found her a spirit of fadeless youth; 
We have held her fast with a loving ruth 

In her own little church on the corner, 


There are grander churches - a hundred times - 
In all the countries in all the climes, 
But not another such music chimes 

For us as the church on the corner. 


That this church was a force in the community becomes 
evident from outside testimony. Speaking of the contribution of 
the society, in 1876, Mr. 0. B. Frothingham says: 


This Society has been a very successful society. Chadwick 
speaks deprecatingly of its achievements. But they have been, 
for the size of the Society, I believe, greater than those of 
any society that I know of. They have done more service for 
religion, they have had a sweeter social spirit, and alto- 
gether have thrown out a more united and distinct influence, 
than any society that I know of, of its size. It has stood 
to my mind as a model society in the point of unity, sympathy 
of its members, simplicity, freedom of thought, and earnest- 
ness with which it has done its work. Now, I account for 
that success partly by the utter liberty of its position to 
begin with. It has been free from the beginning. The pulpit 
has been absolutely free. There has been no qualification. 
There has been no creed or approach to creed. There has been 
no disposition apparently to formulate any articles, but the 
preacher has been entirely at liberty to range over the whole 
field of truth, and that has been done utterly without willful- 
ness, without waywardness, but in a sweet and devout spirit 
that is everlastingly to be praised.+ 


In a series of articles published by the Brooklyn "Life" 
on the churches of the city, we find in the issue of July 9, 1904, 
a short account of the history of the church and its contribution. 
The article also includes pictures of Chadwick, and of the ex- 
terior of the church. I quote from this article: 

Mr. Chadwick, who is now, with one exception, the longest 
settled minister in the Unitarian denomination, is a preacher 
of marked distinction and with a national reputation, but he 
is more than preacher, for he has wide renown as a theologian, 


‘an essayist, a critic, a poet, and, in short, a profound 
thinker on all aubjects worthy of the concentration of one of 


the country's great intellects. He preaches regularly to no 
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vast gatherings of worshippers, his church having no more 
than five hundred sittings, but indirectly he exerts a steady 
influence over a very large number of people of his faith. 
For a time he was an active factor in the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, which was more or less connected with the 

Second Unitarian Church. As a citizen, Mr. Chadwick has for 
two score years been a man whose heart was in every movement 
which made for the good of Brooklyn. 

Under Mr. Chadwick's guidance, the Second Unitarian Church 
has long filled a prominent place in Brooklyn, its regular 
congregation including some of Brooklyn's most respected 
families. Although quite unostentatious, its charities have 
been numerous. Perhaps the most important of its good works 
is the establishment of the Brooklyn Guild, with a free 
kindergarten at 245 Concord Street, now better known as 
Maxwell House. This long since became one of the leading 
factors in the betterment of social conditions here. 


CHAPTER III 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


CHAPTER III 
SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


In 1859, Darwin's Origin of the Species was published, 


and, five years later, in 1864, John White Chadwick began his 
ministry in Brooklyn. Thus the beginning of his ministry almost 
coincided with the opening of a controversy that was to be waged 
for decades in scientific and religious circles. Of course the 
conflict had been growing for some time previous to 1859. The 
conception of evolution was already abroad in the eighteenth 
century, and, under the influence of Hegelian philosophy, had 
been a factor in the intellectual life of the early nineteenth 
century. 

In the seventeenth century men had chiefly been interested 
in physics and mechanics; but in the eighteenth they began to turn 
their attention to those departments which are more concerned with 
living things, and the idea of development. The year 1850 should 
be noted santiekiawist: In the first place it marked the foun- 
dation of the British Association. It also saw the publication 


of Herschel's Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, and 


Lyell's Principles of Geology. In 1831 appeared Whewell's 


History of the Inductive Sciences. In 1856, Buckland published 


his treatise on geology and mineralogy. These books did a great 
service in making scientific ideas better known. Furthermore, 
the researches in geology had given rise to the theory that the 


theory that the earth had been evolving during vast ages. After 
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the publication of Darwin's work, the influence of the evolution- 


ary theory was more widespread and of a different nature, since 
the conception itself had undergone a radical change. 

Again, it might be stated that views which had been } 
banned as heretical when they first raised a protest against the 
dominant Calvinism, began to seep into the theological outlook. 
Thus Channing's key concept, the inestimable dignity of human 
nature, had permeated religious thinking through the work of 
Horace Bushnell.+ The regnant ideas of romanticism--the worship 
of God-in-Nature, a lofty estimate of man, utopian ideas for 
humanity, had exerted their influence. Furthermore, the Transcen- 
dentalist movement, with Parker as its outstanding spokesman, had 
swept away much of the ground of the traditional supernaturalism. 
All these currents of thought were but the precursors of a more 
radical movement which was destined to break completely the 
binding grip of orthodoxy. I speak of the scientific renaissance. 

For one interested in the church, the struggle was to 
revolve chief vy around the doctrine of evolution. Speaking of 
the effects «¢ this theory, Bert James Loewenberg writes: 

The intorduction of the hypothesis of evolution precipi- 
tated a debate which has few equals in the annals of polemical 
literature. It opened another battle in the perennial warfare 
between science and theology which was destined to rage until 
the close of the century. The provocative implications of 
the new ‘theory stimulated thought in every field of scholarly 
endeavor, here as well as abroad, and a new era of productive 
research may be dated from its advent. The biological sciences 
were the first to feel its impact and soared to majestic 
heights of productivity and speculation under its patronage. 
The social sciences, theretofore in a stage of comparative 
infancy blossomed into wholesome adolescence; while philoso- 


phy, with the new facts gathered from the scientific store- 
house, built cosmology anew. It was in the realm of theology 


Ime Church Through Half a Century, (New York: Charles 
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that modern science created the greatest consternation.+ 


This chapter, dealing as it does with Chadwick's theology 
will be an account of how his beliefs were modified by the doctrine 
of evolution and by the scientific knowledge of the time. The 
thing to be noted, however, is not the fact that Chadwick ulti- 
mately came to terms with the scientific findings of his day, 
but rather that he accepted them readily, even gladly, as offering 
an even stronger basis for the faith that was in him. But before 
we attempt to consider Chadwick's theology or his attitude to the 
new science, it would be well to give a cursory glance at the 
period over which his ministry extended: 1864-1904. 

In 1864 the controversy over evolution was well under way. 
The doctrine was criticized bitterly by the theologians on the 
grounds that it was atheistic and that it challenged the Scriptures. 
Quite characteristic of the theologians was the attitude of Charles 
Hodge of Princeton who condemned the evolutionary theory as 
"utterly inconsistent with Scripture.” Even from the scientists 
the theory received opposition. Louis Agassiz, at Harvard, was 
one of those who opposed it. During the sixties and seventies 
the controversy was carried on with great bitterness. Loewenberg 
characterizes the period from 1859 to the death of Agassiz in 1873 
as the period of “absolute rejection." 

However, while the rank and file were slow to assimilate 
the new truth, others were forging new paths of philosophical and 
theological progress. The larger theory of Spencer owed its 
ready American reception mainly to Edward Livingston Youmans, who 


devoted an active life to the propagation of science, and of the 
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evolutionary science of Herbert Spencer in particular. In FPiske 
he had a powerful coadjutor. To some American eyes, indeed, 

Fiske would appear to figure as the chief force in the campaign. 
His work began at Harvard University in a series of lectures de- 


livered in 1869-71, incorporated later in his theistic Outlines 


of Cosmic Philosophy, a work which quickly ran through many 


editions. The lectures are recorded to have elicited a “terrific 
burst of fury," and the Lowell Institute refused to let Fiske 
lecture under its auspices. President Eliot of Harvard, however, 


supported him, and Fiske steadily gained ground and status, 


especially after he began to emphasize the possible reconciliation 


of the Spencerian theory with the ancient concept of a personal 
Godet 
In the autumn of 1885, Christian scholars everywhere were 


discussing Fiske's latest book, The Idea of God as Affected by 


Modern Knowledge. This book was a vindication of theism on the 


basis of the most recent interpretations of evolution. From that 
time on, the central preoccupation of Christian theologians was 
the bearing of science upon their faith. Through the efforts of 
Fiske and other enlightened spirits, the Darwinian hypothesis had 
already begun to receive general acceptance. Henceforth, effort 
was vigorously directed to the positive interpretation of scien- 
tific conclusions in support of Christian belief. 

But the theory of evolution does not exhaust the scien- 
tific movement of the nineteenth century. It was symptomatic of 
a widespread movement which worked a steady and progressive cor- 


rosion upon the bulwarks of orthodoxy. John Fiske rightly stated 
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that the nineteenth century would later be known as the period 


of the decomposition of orthodoxies.+ The reasons for this should 


be quite evident. In the first place, with the gradual acceptance 


of the theory of evolution, the conflict between science and re- 


ligion was partially resolved, and a naturalistic approach came 


to be the order of the day in religious discussions. Furthermore, 


there gradually came into acceptance the scientific method as the 
most productive way of dealing with problems of theology. The 
whole scientific trend had particular effects in the realm of 
historical study and research. The Higher Criticism of Scripture 
proved devastating to the old theory of the inspired Word. The 
science of comparative religions was founded, and with that came 
a recognition of the place and value of religions, other than 
Christianity. The knell was sounding for the old absolutistic 
theology, and the dawn of a new day was breaking in at the opaque 
windows of traditional orthodox religion. 

With the scientific emphasis, one might name as the other 
outstanding contribution of this period to religious thinking, 
the emphasis on social religion. In 1865 there had appeared the 


well known book Ecce Homo which had not a little to do with the 


interpretation of Jesus! message in social terms. 

It was during these intellectually stirring and faith- 
shaking times that Chadwick carried on his ministry, and we shall 
have occasion to note the influence of these two main trends: 

(1) the scientific and (2) the humanitarian, in his ministry. 
That he was not the least of the prophets of the new order should 


become evident as we take up his contributions as they appear in 


+sohn Fiske, Excursions of an Evolutionist, (Boston: 
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He was one of those hardy spirits who 
felt impelled to wrestle with science and press the scientific 
viewpoint to conclusions: that greatly enriched and strengthened 
the basic certainties of faith. Amid all the ill-considered 
indictments of the time, his attitude is like a refreshing breeze 
from clearer regions. 

Certainly, he received no stimulation from the official 
Unitarian position--at least, not in the early years. This ap- 
pears from articles in the Unitarian publications, dealing with 
the evolution controversy. <A writer in the Christian Examiner, 
May, 1860, pronounced the doctrine essentially atheistic and cen- 
sured Darwin, for reasons which are not quite clear, because he 
cast suspicion on ancient truths in a work which professed to be 
scientific.+ Again, an article by Le Su Levermore in the Unitarian 
Review, March, 1875, upbraided Darwin for having torn out “the 
richest and most explicit pages in the theists! book" and sub- 
stituted what he chose to call “a hotchpotch of semi-arabesque 
scrawls, presenting only delusory appearances of meaning. *© 

Yet, while the general Unitarian opinion may have been 
against the doctrine of evolution, it is true that Unitarian 
Newton Mann (1836-1926), a 


ministers were its first exponents. 


Unitarian clergyman, prompted by the reading of The Origin of 


the Species, preached a sermon, circa 1860, on “The Implication 


of Darwin's Philosophy.” This sermon contained “the first ac- 


curate forecast in the American pulpit of the effect of the 
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hypothesis upon religious thought.” Another Unitarian prophet of 
evolution was Minot Judson Savage whose insistent message was that 
a frank acceptance of the new world view necessitated by the theory 
of evolution, enhanced the true values of Christianity. A col- 


lection of his sermons, The Religion of Evolution, 1876, is one 


of his significant contributions to the controversy, and is 
notable for its early appearance.+ 
In this chapter, we shall deal with Chadwick's attitude 
toward science and the influence this attitude had (1) on his 
historical studies of the Bible and the life of Jesus, and (2) on 
the various items of theology. But let it not be thought that 
Chadwick was under the influence of science during the whole 
course of his ministry. As a youth, he shared the general theo- 
logical doctrine of the time, that is, he was a rational super- 
naturalist. While still very young, he passed beyond that stage, 
and when he came to Brooklyn in 1864, as minister of the Second 
Society, he was a follower of the transcendentalist movement. 
This position proved to be only a half-way stage in his theological 
pilgrimage. Unfortunately we have none of his printed sermons or 
addresses previous to the year 1876, at which time the Society 
began to publish them. But we do know, that by 1876, he had made 
the transition from transcendentalism and had grounded his faith 
in the experiential philosophy. He has described the transcen- 
dental philosophy as: 
a modified supernaturalism .... ascribing to every indi- 
vidual soul a gift of supernatural revelation, declaring that 
certain great ideas are inalienable articles of mental furni- 


ture, and, as we say “go with the house." It was this phil- 
osophy which made the preaching of Theodore Parker as little 
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tentative as that of Jonathan Edwards. For several years 
after I came to Brooklyn, this was my philosophical creed. 


For how many years this remained his creed we do not know 
exactly. Sometime before 1876, he had come to see that this 
statement was imperfect and transitional, and had turned to a 
philosophy of experience and had welcomed the method of science 
as the chief means of interpreting reality. However, this change 
was not brought about without much intellectual travail. In 
1884, he writes: 


In thinking back over the course of my ministry, I find 
that all my later preaching has been associated with a 
philosophical system different from that which was my earlier 
inspiration, the transcendental system That I. could rest 
for a while in this when turned out of my supernaturalist 
Eden and prevented by the flaming sword of my own personal 
conviction from going back into it, was a piece of singular 
good fortune.... For several years after I came to Brooklyn 
this /itranscendentalism was my philosophical creed; and, 
even now, in hours of weakness and depression, when the pulse 
of thought is feeble, I sometimes wish that I might have re- 
tained it to this day. To give it up was the most painful 
intellectual ordeal I have ever had to undergo. To part 
with the supernaturalism of my earlier manhood had not been 
half so hard. There were times when I said in the spirit, 
'Who will show me any good?! There were times when I felt 
that I could never preach again, that I had no gospel to 
proclaim, no truth to tell that was not better left untold. 


Chadwick's new philosophy could not affirm God and Immor- 
tality and the Moral Law as ineradicable intuitions of the indi- 


vidual mind, belonging to the mind as such. Though not intuitions 


of the individual mind, they might be considered as race intuitions. 


These beliefs had to be taken at their face value, and not re- 


garded as infallible revelations. Furthermore, he recognized 
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that they must be tested by reason, and that they stood or fell 


according to their intrinsic rationality. It took Chadwick some 
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time to accept this point of view, but the final outcome of his 
philosophical transformation was replete with confidence and joy. 


There was a period of darkness and dismay and then the 
light began to dawn, and such a happiness and peace as 1 had 
never known before came in and took possession of my soul. e 
Again I felt I had a gospel to deliver. Those great words ia 
God and Duty became symbols of higher meanings than I had . 
found in them before. In evolution of a higher by a lower 
term I was never tempted to believe; only in evolution of 
the higher from the lower.... I found in What so many called 
the materialistic tendencies of modern times the spiritual- 
ization of matter rather than the materialization of mind. 

I found myself hushing my breath to speak that once despised 
word Matter, for it had been revealed to me that matter and 
spirit were not the opposite poles of a conflicting dualism 
but the two sides of one impervious shield, the two ex- 
pressions of one all-pervading unity.1l 


Before we consider further the relation of science and 
theology in Chadwick's thought, it might be well to consider that 
relation in its more general aspects. That is, what was his 
general attitude to religion and science, with special reference 
to the doctrine of evolution? For Chadwick, “the essence of re- 
ligion is man's sense of his relation to the universe, and his 
endeavor somehow to convert this sense into a binding law of 
life."* Again, “it [religion] has been the attempt of human 
nature to stammer out in some poor way its thought and feeling 
in regard to the mystery of the world and its relation to this 
mystery."5 In this way, Chadwick frees himself from the authority 
of creeds and of supernatural revelation. In 1876, he writes the 


following: 
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oseetrue religion is a very simple thing.. it is not con- 
ditioned by any theory of the divine nature, by any theory of 
human destiny, by any estimate of historical events that 
happened 1800 years ago. It is to be impressed by the majestic 
order of the universe, to thrill with recognition of the tender 
grace and awful sweep of things, and to convert this passive 
recognition into a voluntary energy of devotion to the Eternal 
Power that makes for rhe ehirpree-perrs, | so that man becomes a 
conscious fellow-laborer with God. 


Chadwick was certainly not oblivious to the crimes and the 
follies of organized religions, but he knew that they did not ex- 
haust the fulness of her life. He recognized that religion had 
reared grand buildings, written precious books, inspired noble 
arts, furnished illustrious men, and inaugurated the most im- 
portant changes in society. 

Let all the facts be shown in their due order and pro- 

portion; and the most daring would be those who dare deny 
the ultimate validity of the force in human nature which has 
been @€qual to so much of lordly benefit, stained though it 
be with many lusts and crimes. 

Let us emphasize at this point, that, while it is true 
that Chadwick recognized the bearing of science upon religion, 
nevertheless he stanchly upheld the independence of religion from 
science. Thus, he writes in 1899: 

We hear much of the scientific basis of religion, but the 
basis of religion is not scientific: it is human. It was a 
reality before science; it was a reality for many centuries 
when its attitude with regard to science was one of deadly 
mutual opposition; and it is a reality now far in excess of 
all the help that comes to it from scientific truth.% 

Now, let us consider Chadwick's general attitude toward 
science. In 1876, he wrote a sermon, "The Piety of Modern Science.® 


The title itself is surprising at this early period, when organized 
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' “Chadwick, Sermon, Series X: A Daring Faith, (Boston: 
Geo. H. Bllis, 1885), p. 3. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XXIV: The Great Perhaps, (Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1899), p. 54. 
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religion generally looked upon science as anti-Christ. In the 
following quotation he reveals what he means by the word "piety." 


Piety? - it is man's.sense of his relation to the inform- 
ing life of everything that is, the All, the Infinite, for 
which we have, and need to have, no better name than God. In 
one form or another, this sense has never been a stranger to 
the mind and heart of man. And, for one thing, it has always 
been a sense of mystery .... If the tiny world of ancient 
thought demanded such a Life as its original source, the world 
that science has revealed demands it all the more; demands a 
deeper, purer source, a fountain far more inexhaustible.+ 


From the same sermon, I quote a passage with particular 
reference to the doctrine of evolution. It should be remembered 
that the date is 1876. Just a few years before, John Fiske had 
begun his work with a series of lectures at Harvard University 
(1869-71), and these lectures are recorded to have elicited a 
"terrific burst of fury." In the year 1876, Minot Judson Savage 
published a collection of sermons The Religion of Evolution--one 
of the earliest contributions to this field. The quotation 
follows: 

Spencer's whole doctrine of evolution and Darwin's special 
illustration of it seem to me so intrinsically grand and 
beautiful, and so harmonious with all we do know of the make 
of things, that I am continually upon my guard, lest I accept 
them because I want to, instead of because they have been 
proved beyond a doubt.... I can find nothing in them that dis- 
honors either God or man. I find that which honors both; 


God, by exhibiting the ordered beauty of his operation; man, 
by suggesting for him a development in the future proportioned 


to his development through an illimitable past. I find nothing 
but new proofs, and. grander, more suggestive, more poetic, than 
any known before of the ONE in all and of the all in each, and 
new sanctions for the law that each shall be for all; all things 
so working together for us, and ONE in all, that we are honor- 
bound to perfect loyalty of thought and word and deed to all, 
and in and through and over all, to the eternal ONE.2 


Here, we note the germ of the immanental theology, which 


through the influence of Darwinism, was destined,to supplant the 
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“Ibid., pp. 28-9. 
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idea of a purely transcendent God. Aubrey Moore, in his essay 
on “The Christian Doctrine of God,*® claims that Dwrwinism was a 
friend in disguise in helping Christian thought to recover the 
forgotten truth of divine immanence.+ One of Chadwick's well 

known hymns, published in 1890, is a good summary of this point 


of view: 


Thou whose spirit dwells in all, 
Primal source of life and mind, 
In the clod as in the soul, 
Ever full and unconfined! 


What shall separate from thee? 
Naught of all created things! 

Joy and sorrow, good and ill, 
Each from thee its essence brings. 


Thine the atom's faintest thrill, 
Thine the humblest creature's breath, 
Prophet-soul in every kind, 

Yearning still through life and death. 


Yearning for the crowning race - 
Man, in whom at last unfold 

All thy secrets strange and sweet 
From the farthest days of old: 


secrets too of things to be, 
In the cycles on before: 


Love that stronger is than death, 
Life with thee forevermore. 


That the theory of evolution pointed to man’s lowly origins, 


had no terror for Chadwick. "The golden age had better be before 
us than behind. 


Man's earliest ancestry is ennobled by his present 
nobleness. Though he was born in the valleys, to-day he stands 


upon the heights."° One other fact should be noted here concerning 
the influence of evolution in Chadwick's thought. Through it he 


was convinced of the continuity running through all phases of the 
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1ltme Church Through Half a Century, Op. cit., p. 94. 
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Schaawick, Sermon, Series III: The Rising Faith, (New 
York: James Miller, 1879), p. 44. : 
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organic and inorganic world. Thus, in 1882, he writes: 

She [science] will insist that in the last analysis there 
is no break between the organic and the inorganic world, as 
there is none between the animal and the vegetable. Spon- 
taneous generation may not have been effected satisfactorily 
by any scientific experimenter of the present time, and 
still nothing is surer than that there was once a time when 
there was no organic life upon the earth, and again a time 
when there was such life, and that the passage from the one 
condition to the other involved no break, no violent irruption 
from a supernatural sphere, but was effected with a continuity, 
as calm and perfect as that which marks the change from the 
refulgent summer to the unstinted bounty of these autum days.+ 

Now we shall come to a consideration of the relationship 

that Chadwick's scientific attitude bore to his historical 
studies. In the first place, he was cognizant of the new science 
of comparative religions. A study of the religions of India and 
China had shown him that the most important factors in the re- 
ligious life of man were not the two doctrines of a personal God 
and personal immortality. Speaking of this new science, he says, 
" eeeit would be quite impossible to overrate the importance of 
the study. It has pricked many a theological bladder and let the 
wind out of it beyond all hope of reimprisonment."@ 

Chadwick was in touch with the Higher Criticism of the 

day. He was constantly drawing upon its most recent findings in 
his own interpretations of the Scriptures. He consistently tried 
to demonstrate that the Bible was not inspired in any supernatural 
way, but was the literary product of a people interested in 
righteousness and the good life. It was in no sense of the word 

a unit, but was the diverse product of centuries of Jewish literary 
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activity. He also recognized that the breaking down of the arti- 


lc¢hadwick, Origin and Destiny, Op. cit., p. 6. 


“chadwick, Sermon, Series VIII: Threefold Religion, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1882), p. 303. 
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53 
ficial walls between the Bible and other noble literature, meant 
that the amount of Holy Scripture was immeasurably increased. 

The subject of his first lecture, delivered in 1868, was: "What 
the Bible is not and what it is." This indicates his early 
interest in this field. Chadwick was one of the first in Ameri ca 
to appropriate the conclusions of the German scholars, Graf and 
Kuenen with reference to the late origin of the priestly portions 
of the Pentateuch. In 1896, he writes: 

I cannot be just a little proud that I appropriated this 
conclusion with enthusiasm twenty years ago, and that my book, 
"The Bible of To-day" was the first book published in America 
(published in 1878) expository of a critical idea which was 
destined to be as fertile in Old Testament matters as Darwin's 
natural selection in biology.+ 

Naturally, with his viewpoint of the Bible, and with his 

background of scientific knowledge, he was prone to interpret 
Jesus in naturalistic and humanistic terms. The Jesus which 
Chadwick pictures is not the Christ of the creeds. In his Christ- 
mas sermons, particularly, he deals with the life which Jesus 
lived, with its splendid portrayal of human values and virtues, 
and above all else, its great humanity. In 1892, he writes: 

God was in Christ, even as the New Testament declares. 

But then, too, he has been in hundreds and thousands and 
millions other than Jesus. Never a human soul or human body 
has been without his immanence, never a bird or beast, never 
a tree or flower, never a rock or clod. 
For Chadwick, Jesus was not a supernatural being--a god. 
He was a man who exhibited to a high degree the fivefold spirit 
of sincerity, of reality, of compassion, of humanity, of trust. 


This was the “spirit that was in Jesus," and because of that he 


Icnadwick, Sermon, Series XXII: The Old Testament and the 
Higher Criticism, (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, > De ; 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series VII: The Incarnation, (Boston: 
Geo. He Ellis, 1882), De 98. 
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became the founder of a new religion and has a message for modern 
life. 

The time has now come to consider Chadwick's theology 
more closely, and we shall deal with it point by point. We shall 
make liberal use of quotations from the sermons in order that we 
may have his thought as he himself phrased it. 


GoD 
The basis of Chadwick's thought about God was the belief 
that He declared Himself perfectly in the habitual order of the 
world. The universe was, for hin, God with us, each and all. 
",.eenow every higher interpretation of the universe is monistic; 
that is oneistic. There is not God and Nature. God is Nature."+ 
He believed that modern civilization had come about chiefly through 
the elimination of the supernatural from the problem of right 
living, and the secularization of industry and politics and 
charity and medicine and law.* While interpreting the relation 
of God to the universe in naturalistic terms, we can see that 
Chadwick was erecting the framework of an immanental theology; in 
which God was in all and through all. Undoubtedly, the theory of 
evolution had influenced his thinking in this direction. In 1889, 
he writes: 
How stands the thought of Darwin related to our faith in 

God? Truly, it is destructive of many things which have been 

taught concerning him. It is conclusive that he is not al- 

‘together such an one as ourselves; that his thoughts are not 

as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways; that he is no 

mechanic-God, no Creator in the traditional sense. What then? 


Is he something less than heretofore he has been dreamed? 
Something less great, less wonderful, less sublime, less 
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lChadwick, Sermon, Series VI: Religion Nevertheless, 
(New York: James Miller, 1881), p. 343. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series VIII: Nature and the Supernatural, 
(Boston: Geo. He Ellis, 1882), De 226-6 
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worshipful? My friends, it is not so. The vastness and the 
wonder, the sublimity and the worship in the new thought are 
not less than in the old, but infinitely more. 


For Chadwick, the faith that we ought to have is not merely 
faith that God is for man as distinct from other creatures. Rather, 


it is faith that God is for man as part of the great universal 
order. It is faith that the total drift of things is in the 
direction of progress and virtue and happiness. 

However, let us not think that Chadwick was unaware of the 


problem of evil. He was also conscious of the tragic element in 


life, the reality and the validity of struggle, pain and suffering. 


After the Charleston earthquake, he attempted to "reconcile the 
ways of God to man" in a sermon entitled "The Earthquake God." 

If this attempt appears to be a tour de force, let us remember at 
least, that it is consistent with his general outlook. Since 
there is one God, an inclusive God, then in Him the earthquake 
and the volcano, and the human heart that aches over the wreck, 
alike find their ultimate ground. I quote from the sermon: 


God was in the earthquake and is in every violence and 
convulsion of the material world. This thing was not done in 
a corner. It was part and parcel of a process which is always 
going on in the economy of terrestial things....The earthquake 
god is a good god, friendly to man upon the whole....In the 
great cycle of changes that is forever going on, the word of 
the most intelligent science is that the function of the 
earthquake is conservative and restorative.*< 


And, a further quotation summing up his thought of God: 


God is the life of all. The law of everything is His 
eternal law. Nature and Human Life are the Shekinah of his 
real presence. He hides Himself in every atom and event. 
And we are most religious when we bring ourselves into har- 
monious relations with the laws which have been proved to be 


ichadwick, "On Charles Robert Darwin," Evolution (Boston: 
James H. West, 1889), p. 46. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XII: The Earthquake God (Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1887), p. 155. | 
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56 
the methods of his persistent energy.+ 


Chadwick's doctrine of man will be taken up more completely 


in the following chapter. 


From the theological point of view, it 
is hardly necessary to state that Chadwick discarded the old 
theories of the Fall, man's sinful nature, and the atonement 
through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. Looking at man from the 
viewpoint of the theory of evolution, he saw and recognized his 
animal origins, his lowly beginnings. But it was not by these 
that man was to be judged. Rather, he was to be judged on the 
basis of what he had become and the greater possibilities that 
awaited him in the years to come. God is in man, as He is in 
Nature. , 

Chadwick reminds us that Channing asserted the dignity 
of man with such amplitude and consistency as had not been known 
before, and that no other doctrine has been so central to the faith 
and work of Unitarians. At the same time Chadwick recogniZes, 
that, to the scientific thought of his day, human nature presented 
no such equality and lucidity as it had to the Unitarians of 
Channing's generation. Scientific studies in heredity, environ- 
ment, and evolution all tended to modify any unrealistic and too 
sentimental view of human nature. Yet Chadwick is unwilling to 
grant that this new knowledge impeaches the essential dignity of 
man. In 1894, he wrote: 

eeeeif the teachings of science were apparently conclusive 

of an origin and an inheritance fatal to all worth and dignity 


in man, and if the examples of history and experience only 
tended to confirm this virdict by their apparent balance on 
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the side of weakness and injustice, extravagance of passion, 


and infirmity of will, the dignity of human nature might still 


hope to come off conqueror, and more than conqueror, if only 
those in doubt would turn from every outward evidence, and 
look in upon the mystery and wonder of their own, throbbing 
hearts....-I hold with one in whom the dignity of human nature 
found a splendid illustration, Orville Dewey, that there is 


no greatness of fame, no splendor of reputation, that is worth 


& millionth part of what we all possess in our own powers of 
thought and love and consecrated will. The humblest man has 
within him greater than the greatest name. 
REVELATION 
Chadwick would not grant that there was any supernatural 


revelation. Even if there were, man would have to place his 


“ultimate reliance on his natural intelligence. For the man who 
knows "that his natural intelligence is equal to the soul's 
necessity for finding God.... there is no lack of revelation. 
There is nothing but revelation."© Chadwick quotes the following 
passage from Channing as being the basis of his approach to the 
problem: 


If after a deliberate and impartial use of our best 
faculties a professed revelation seems to us plainly to dis- 
agree with itself or to clash with great principles which we 
cannot question, we ought not to hesitate to withhold from 
it our belief. I am surer that my rational nature is from 
God than that any book is the expression of his will.4 


PRAYER — 
For Chadwick, communion with God involved the following: 
(1) the co-operation of our bodily substance with the material 
universe which is of God's own substance, all compact. (2) our 
consciousness of this co-operation. (3) our delight in the 
Eternal Beauty everywhere revealed, but most in human forms and 


faces and in human lives. (4) our apprehension of the laws of 
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lcnadwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief (Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, 1894), De 41. : 


(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1889), p. 5. 
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matter and of spirit, and (5) in our deliberate abandonment of 


ourselves to the sweep of the Eternal Purpose, as it declares 


itself in the majestic order of the world, in the yet more majestic 


order of our moral nature.t 

Prayer is involved in this commnion with God, but is not 
to be understood as a means of suspending physical laws, nor of 
obtaining physical commodities. Nor is prayer merely some spoken 
utterance, but rather an attitude of mind,---- it is the desire, 
the yearning, and the striving for what the individual conceives 


to be the good of life. Again, “to see, to accept, to glory in 


the method and result of universal law, - this is the gift of 
man's adoring heart to the Eternal."* 


THE CHURCH 
In the preceding chapter "The Church and the Ministry," 


enough was said with reference to Chadwick's relation to his own 
church, to indicate the lines of his thought on this matter. 
However, frequent mention of the church is made in his sermons, 
so a word may well be put here. In the first place he did not 
conceive the church as a divine supernatural institution nor does 
it have authority in any final sense. 

In 1876, Chadwick writes: 


The old faith is going away. But a new faith is just as 
surely coming in. It is not faith in the Church as a super- 
human, supernatural element in human history, or as the 
authoritative guardian of human thought; the arbitrary keeper 
of men's consciences; a finality thrust in between the soul 
and God; a worker of charms; a sayer of incantations. But 
it is faith in the Church as a symbol, however imperfect, of 
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lchadwick, Sermon, Series XIII: Communion with God 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1889), p. 81. 


“chadwick, Sermon, Series XXIII: The Transfigured Life 


(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1899), p. 75. 
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perpetual needs and aspirations; faith that it can and will 
ere long be open as the day to all new truth, the friend of 
all good causes; that it will get to be a common ground for 
men to gather on, to somehow utter forth their joyful sense 
of infinite protection, of the eternal sacredness of truth 
and the perpetual need of mtual help and furtherance between 
man and men. 


Furthermore, the main concern of a rational church as it 
should be the main concert of rational religion, will be this 

life as rich and full and grand as possible. This great aim will 
bind its members together in intelligent co-operation with every 
movement that makes for the purification of politics and the in- 
provement of social life. "A church or body of churches, which 

is not persuaded that the field is the world, and does not shape 
its life conformably to that persuasion, is a thing that cumbereth 
the ground."© 

Chadwick quotes the following prophecy from Emerson, with 

approval: 

There will be a new church, founded on moral science; at 
first cold and naked - a babe in the manger again; the algebra 
and mathematics of the ethical law; the church of men to come, 
without shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and rafters; science for symbol 
and illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, 
picture, poetry. 

SALVATION 
Salvation, for Chadwick, is salvation of the whole man, 


not merely, the soul, here and now. One quotation is sufficient 


to give his point of view on this matter: 
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Ichadwick, The Rising Faith, Op. cit., p. 41. 
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eceeif we may be permitted for one to put into the word 
"salvation" as much meaning as it can be made to hold, that 
meaning must be this: the adjustment of the individual to 


his environment whereby he comes into complete possession 
and enjoyment of his various powers in their ful} scope, each 
mutually sustaining and supporting all the rest. 


WORSHIP 
Chadwick maintained that the worship of God was connected 


in no peculiar way with beautiful surroundings, form or ritual. 
Rather, it was identified with uprightness of character and 
righteous living. 


I have yet to see the church that is too beautiful for 
the housing of a congregation bent on doing justice and loving 
mercy and walking humbly with their God. But the beautiful 
church must ever be the least of all the helps to the re- 
ligious life; and the religious life which cannot dispense 
with its unreservedly is still a child, still in the go-cart 
stage of its development. Whether the congregation meets in 
a barn-like meeting-house or in a temple where form and color 
equally entrance the eye, its worship will be of the best if 
sermon, hymn and ritual and prayer conspire to make men feel 
the wonder and the glory of the world, the greatness of their 
opportunity, the shame of their self-seeking ways, the need 
they have of one another, and the sufficiency of righteousness 
and truth for every possible event.* 


SACRAMENTS 
For Chadwick, life was the fundamental sacrament, He 
found little place for the artificial sacraments of the church, 
and went so far to say that "in proportion as Christianity has 
been sacramental it has been unspiritual, immoral."° We shall 
not miss the formal sacraments of the church if we recognize the 


sacred character of life, and attempt to make it in all its 
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lchadwick, Sermon, Series X: Things Necessary to Salvation 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1885), pe 37. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XVI: Public Worship (Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1891), p. 47. 


Schadwick » Sermon, Series IV: Rational Sacraments (New 
York: James Miller, 1879), 
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phases--birth, youth, love, work and beauty, a solemn and sacred 
thing. Basing his thought on the immanence of God in all things, 
he could sense a sacramental character in all manifestations of 
reality--a sacred quality that required no institution nor priest 
to be its interpreter or mediator. 

For this "dust" of which our bodies are composed allies 
us not only with this brown old earth, - though that alone 
were wonderful enough, - but with the whole material universe. 
It is the body of God and we are part of it. That which the 
Romanist confines to isolated sacramental actions is for us 


a constant and perennial be try & We need no priest to make 
the bread we eat, God's body. 


IMMORTALITY 


In the volumes of Chadwick's published sermons, the idea 
of immortality occupies a very prominent place. From these 
records, we secure a better picture of his thought on immortality 
than of any of his other beliefs. From first to last, it was 
never a certainty for him. Immortality could not be proved. 
Rather, it was a great hope that grew stronger, for him, as the 
years passed. He recognized that religious sentiment tended to 
answer the question "Shall we meet our friends?” according to 
the heart's desire, but such an affirmative answer was without 
any warrant. Therefore, immortality must be hoped for and not 
affirmed. 

Needless to say, he inveighed against an immoral inter- 
pretation of the doctrine. For immortality was one belief that 
could be held in an immoral and unworthy manner. "The doctrine 
of immortality is an immoral doctrine whenever it is made in- 
dispensable to the moral life of man here in this world.** He 
was referring to the conception of an after life connected with 


a system of rewards and punishments as being unworthy of man. 


i. _ — 
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1onadwick, sista: Series:X: Man's Unity with God (Boston: 
Geo. H. Ellis, 1885), p. 127. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XVII: Morality and Religion 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1893), p. 91. 
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His early view of immortality was tied up with the 


Transcendental philosophy, whereby immortality was one of the 
intuitions which was inherent in the human soul. After his 
surrender of this point of view, he turned to science for any 
confirmation it might give to the hope that was his. In 1899, 
we find him writing: 


»+-ewhen I came to Brooklyn thirty-four years ago, to 
find persons in my society having any doubt about the reality 
of the future life was difficult, but (that) to find such now 
is easier than I could wish. For this change has not coin- 
cided with any weakening of faith on my part. The progress, 
or - if 1 may not without presumption say the progress - the 
change has been from less to more confident affirmation, at 
least, since the collapse of my original Transcendentalisn, 
with its joyful consciousness of immortality, threw me back 
on such reserves of science as were then at my command.1 


Not the least support for his hope came from the doctrine 
of evolution. On the basis of the doctrine of the conservation 
of energy which was connected with the evolutionary theory, and 
the law of correlated growth, he faund grounds for a belief ina 
continuing life. Speaking of the relation of evolution to im- 


mortality, he writes: 


eeeenoO scientific doctrine, not part and parcel of it, 
has allied itself so firmly with the doctrine of Evolution 
as the doctrine of the conservation of energy. But if the 
conservation of energy be indeed a law, if it was all the way 
through the world of matter and of spirit, then somehow and 
somewhere the souls, not only of the mighty ones of intellect 
and imagination, but of humble folk whose names are: soon 
forgotten upon earth, are enabled to resume their conscious. 
individual life. Again, one of the most significant and im- 
pressive aspects of the scheme of Evolution is that of cor- 
related growth. In the development of special organs and 


parts and functions, the development of certain others adapting 


them to changed conditions. Now in the spiritual life of man 
there goes along with the development of all that is best in 
his intelligence, noblest in his affections, grandest and 
sweetest in his moral life, the development of the hope of an 
immortal life. Here is a correlated growth; and if the hope 
that is thus developed is not a valid hope, if it is nota 
solemn and majestic portent of a divine reality that we can 


trust with calm assurance, then have we a radical contradiction 


— 
a 
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lchadwick, Sermon, Series XXIV: The Great Perhaps (Boston: 
Geo. H. Bllis, 1899), p. 43. 
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in our moral nature, increasing there with every higher 
thought and nobler act and purer purpose in our lives.1 


As though he realized that these portents from the realm 
of science offered no definite proof of immortality, Chadwick 
sometimes found comfort in the thought of the glory and the 
wonder of this life. Denying that it was such a failure as the. 3 
theologians had made it, he knew it to be unspeakably divine, 
and his thought drove out all fear of what might be beyond. In 
a sermon dealing with the resurrection, he speaks of how, at 
least, we can become worthy of an after life, even if we have no 
certainty of its existence: 


One other resurrection better than any named so far, the 
best of all, remains. It is no supernatural miracle, and yet 
it is most wonderful. It is the resurrection from the grave; 
the hell of selfishness and meanness and ingratitude and in- 
temperance and impurity and filthy lusts into the light and 
air, the peace and heaven, of all pure affections and all 
good desires, all noble doing of the things we ought to do.... 
If we make this better resurrection ours, .... the resurrection 
of the immortal soul shall be a destiny of which we shall at 
least be worthy, even if we are not sure of the event. 


As summing up Chadwick's own view of immortality, I shall 
quote his well known funeral hymn, written in 1876: 


It singeth low in every heart, 
We hear it each and all, 

A song of those who answer not, 
However we may call: 

They throng the silence of the breast, 
We see them as of yore, 

The kind, the brave, the true, the sweet, 
Wo walk with us no more. 


1 chadwick, "Evolution as related to Religious Thought,”* 
Evolution (1889), p. 335. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XX: A Better Resurrection 
(Boston: Geo. H.- Ellis, 1895), p. 116. 
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'Tis hard to take the burden up, 

When these have laid it down; 

They brightened all the joy of life, 
The softened every frown: 

But O ‘tis good to think of then, 
When we are troubled sore; 

Thanks be to God that such have been, 
Though they are here no more. 


More homelike seems the vast unknown, 
Since they have entered there; 

To follow them were not so hard, 
Wherever they may fare; 

They cannot be where God is not, 
On any sea or shore; 

Whateter betides, thy love abides, 
Our God, forevermore. 


lHymn 473 in The Hymn and Tune Book. 


CHAPTER IV 


CHADWICK'S HUMANISM 


CHAPTER IV 


CHADWICK'S HUMANISM 
~< 


It is certainly not out of place to devote some space to 
a discussion of the humanism of John White Chadwick. As an intro- 
duction I shall quote a section from one of his earlier sermons, 
in which we see how strongly his thought was tinged with a human- 
istic emphasis: 


Welcome then, say I, to the new religion, to the new 
ideal. It is the ideal of human life made strong and pure 
and joyous, large and wise. It is the ideal of a divine 
society here on the solid earth, roofed over be resplendent 
heavens that shall accuse our littleness no more, but hold 
us’ worthy partners of their invariable order and beneficent 
activity. Hail to the travellers hitherward}! They come 
along a hundred different roads which all converge upon the 
Here and Now. They are men of science, who, by interpreting 
for us the laws of matter, make us hold our breath with awe. 
Never again shall we contemn that solemn haunt of mystery 
and awe. They are these others who repeat for us the story 
of the sea and mountain, telling us how the surface of the 
earth was carved into its present form, and clothed with all 
its flowing drapery of forest, fields and streams. And the 
moré we know about her history, the more we love the dear old 
earth. 

Travellers hitherward? They are all those whose energy 
is spent in tracing for us the illimitable past of mankind on 
the earth rather than his illimitable future in the heavens. 
They are all those to whom it seems absurd to talk of saving 
a man's soul till you have tried to save his body from disease 
and dirt, his mind from ignorance, his hands from idleness, 
his children from a pauper's grave, or worse, a pauper's home. 
Doubtless mistakes are being made by those who are enamored 
by these new ideals. But the least in this kingdom of heaven 
on the earth, I am persuaded, be he Communist, or what not, 
is greater than any John the Baptist of the older dispensation. 
After manifold mistakes, we shall at length discover the right 
way. After much fumbling, the key will slip at length into 
its place. The doors will open, and admit us to our hearts! 
desire.l 


lchadwick, ap Series IV: The Earthward Piigrsmage 
(New York: James Miller, 1879), De SEes 
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I quote this rather lengthy and surprising paragraph to 
prove the validity of speaking of Chadwick's humanism. It is 
admitted that he might not be classified as a strict humanist by 
those who take pride in labels. Nor would he be admitted to that 
company which makes non-belief in God the sine qua non of member- 
ship. But to all those who are really interested in the welfare 
of man he would be accepted as a brother laborer. The emphasis 
in his preaching and in his life was certainly on this world; 
and “here" and the "now", and on the achievement and the mainte- 
nance of purely human values. It is true that he believed in 
God, but that belief led him to participate even more strenuously 
in the affairs of this world. He himself believed “in living life 
fully and living it well, and his was a wholesome enjoyment of 
all that goes to make human living worthwhile. As a very good 
example of the spirit in which he lived, I quote his poen, 
"Carpe Diem*®, written in 1876: 
O soul of mine, how few and short the years 
Ere thou shalt go the way of all thy kind, 
And here no more thy joy or sorrow find 
At any fount of happiness or tears! 
Yea, and: how soon shall all that thee endears 
To any heart that beats with love for thee 
Be everywhere forgotten utterly, 
With all thy loves and joys, and hopes and fears} 
But, O my soul, because these things are so, 
Be thou not cheated of to-day's delight. 
When the night cometh, it may well be night; 
Now it is day. See that no minute's glow 


Of all the shining hours unheeded goes; 
No fount of rightful joy by thee untasted flows.+ 


John White Chadwick was a hearty, bluff fellow, with a 
rugged constitution and a great love of the outdoors. His was a 
heart that beat in tune with nature. He himself was firmly rooted 
in the soil, and always in the background of his consciousness was 


the unceasing rhythm of the sea--the great Atlantic which rolled 


1 
Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1B76), ni Fas 
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its breakers on the beach of his boyhood home in Marblehead. 

We remember his claim that religion was not something 
apart from science, art, politics and social well-being, but was 
deeply implicated in all of these. He made the province of all 
humanity the province of religion. This is fundamental in his 
philosophy, and this is what allies him so closely to the great 
human quest in all its delights, endeavors, longings and aspi- 
rations. He was conscious of a "glorious Something" in the 
world, in our own immediate selves, and in all the selves in- 
cluded in the human order. It is the Spirit of Humanity and it | 
is worthy of our highest devotion. 

While it is true that Chadwick, strictly classified was 
a theist, yet, for ec vital essence of religion was not 
involved in any theory of God, or the world; nor in any theory 
of human destiny. To affirm God is simply to affirm a theory of 
the universe. For him, this affirmation was indispensable; 
nevertheless it was not the most important thing. The vital 
essence of religion was man's relation to the universe itself, 
however conceived. The relationships between man and man were 
important, yet he refused to leave the worship factor out of 
religion. Even if we were not permitted to use the word "God", 
we would still be confronted by the majestic order of the uni- 
verse, and be conscious of a sense of kinship with it, involving 
awe and reverence. The humanists of our day are beginning to 
place more emphasis on this siiinr. They tend more and more to 
accept man's place in the nataead order and to recognize his de- 
pendence thereon. From this is arising a mystical naturalism, 
and though it be not expressed in theistic terms, is substantially 


what Chadwick claims as an essential element in true religion. 
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The morning and the evening hush, the glow at night of 
multitudinous stars, the spring's delicious trouble in the 
ground, the summer's beautiful effulgence, the imperial 
splendor of autumnal days, and more than all, the wonder and 
the mystery of human life and thought and love, - not until 
these things and such as these, gladden our hearts no more, 
and no longer soften them with the still rain of tears, will 
the religion of the harmoniously developed man be “mere mo- 
rality," albeit the most exigent that has ever summoned men 
to passionate self-surrender. They reckon ill who leave this 
worship-factor out of their conception of religion.+ 


We have mentioned in passing Chadwick's humanitarian con- 
ception of Jesus, and a strong strain of humanitarianism which 
was partly the outcome of this view. For him, Man was written 
with a capital letter, and the phrase "a mere man" was meaningless 
theological terminology. According to Chadwick, the best comment 
had been made on the phrase by one, himself “a mere man™ speaking 
in Hamlet's voice: “What a piece of Work is man! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculties! In form and moving, how ex- 


press and admirable} In action, how like an angel! In apprehension 


how like a god!"© his is a favorite quotation for Chadwick and 
indicates his conception of the worth and dignity of man. 


No Bible-text has kindled me to happier emotion than 
Shakespeare's line “What a piece of work is man!]!™ or Brown- 
ing's stanza: 

"How good is man's life, the mere living! 
How fit to employ 

All his heart and his soul and his senses 
Forever in joy!" 

If Plotinus was ashamed of his own body, I have not been 
of any man's that has been kept sound and sweet by generous 
exercise and noble use. The psalmist's sense that we are 
curiously and wonderfully made has been cubed upon a hundred, 
yes, a thousand times, by the discoveries of modern science. 
Nor is there any part of man's composite make that does not 
stand, in its own order, worthy of admiration and thanks- 
giving. Body and mind, heart, conscience, spiritual nature, - 
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lchadwick, Sermon, Series X: A Daring Faith, (Boston: 
Geo. He. Ellis, 1885), pe 4. 


“Chadwick, Quoted in sermon, Series XVII: A Mere Man, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1893), p. 16. 
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all are good, and call for reverence. 


His doctrine of man was no mere philosophical theory, but 
was deeply implicated in all his thought and act. He glorified 
the honest toil of the laborer who does the work that falls to 
him to the best of his ability. No work can be so humble, that 
by doing it well, the worker does not become the equal of the 
world's noblest men. “Between the toil of the mechanic and the 
devotion of the saint there is no difference of less and greater."2 
Life was the one true sacrament. As with the life of man, so with 
the life of Nature. It is when Chadwick deals with man's natural ~ 
environment that his prose takes wings and we feel that here is a 
man who is truly at home in his world. 

To think of these, - the green things growing in their 
season, the blossom-time, the falling leaf, the breath of the 
new hay, the snow's soft miracle, and then of the tall forest 
trees, the great armies of them pressing up the mountains! 
flanks, the mountains, too, in their magnificence, and the 
clear streams that play about their feet awhile before they 
run to join the rivers and the sea, the sea so variously 
beautiful as the days wax and wane, and as the great winds 
blow or die away, - to think of all these wonders and de- 
lights so constantly present with us or renewed, how is it 
possible to do so, and not respond with glad resolve to make 


our thoughts and actions worthy of such environment and minis- 
trations.® 


Though it can be said that Chadwick had a high estimate 
of man and believed that he could be at home in the realm of 
nature, it cannot be said that he did not recognize man's limita- 
tions. He realized that Channing's conception of the dignity of 
man stood firm; yet man had to be L ndoetead and evaluated in the 


light of scientific knowledge. One could no longer speak with 
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lonadwick, Sermon: Thinking Back, In. vol. Anniversaries 
of the Second Unitarian Society, 1884, p. <6 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series IX: Divine Service, LBastons 
Geo H. Ellis, 1885), dD. il. 


SChadwick, Sermon, Series XXX: The Great Temptation, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1905), p. 65. 
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assurance about human nature. Furthermore, he knew that man's 
freedom was qualified. There were limits everywhere, and "that 
true freedom only comes with the intelligence that perceives 


these limits, and the courage that accepts them."1 and lest we 


think that Chadwick gives us too rosy a picture of man in harmoni- 


ous cooperation with beneficent nature, let it be said that he 
recognized and welcomed the suffering and struggle in life as 
valid elements in the scheme of things. 

A world of perfect men and women would not console us for 
the loss of a world of struggle against odds, of refusal to 
be counted beaten in the fight, of innumerable crosses upon 
innumerable Calvaries accepted with clear-eyed intelligence, 
if, haply, the innumerable crucified might lift others to the 
height of their self-sacrifice, their vision of the highest 
good. © 

Again, he sensed the great truth that the energy of dis- 
appointment, of despair, of hopeless passion, of ruinous loss-- 
all can be transmuted into the energy of good and useful service. 
So that, though man be doomed to frustration and defeat, yet such 
seeming loss may be turned to clear gain through hope, courage 
and fortitude. 

Another indication of Chadwick's keen interest in human 
relationships and the values thereof, is the fact that a very 
large proportion of his sermons were purely ethical. During the 
earlier years of his ministry, he was struggling to assimilate 
the new scientific thought, besides being interested in Biblical 
criticism and divers other intellectual activities of a critical 


nature. But as his ministry progressed these ideas became part 
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Ionadwick, Sermon, Series III: Fate and Freedom, (New 
York: James Miller, 1879), p. 50. 
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“chadwick, Sermon, Series XXIV: Life in Ourselves, 
(Boston: George H. Ellis, 1899), p. 107. | 
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of his mental equipment and the basis for more practical and 
pointed references to the sphere of man's relations with his 
fellows. We shall now attempt to trace this increasing humanist 


trend through reference to its statement in various connections. 


ETHICS 
Chadwick's ethics were strongly naturalistic and social. 
"Conscience is the product of innumerable efforts of past gener- 
ations to adjust the units of society in such relative positions 


as should give rise to the least possible friction, the utmost 


fulness of life."1 and "the moral law is, up to any given time, 
the grand result of the collective wisdom of mankind with refer- 
ence to the art of social life."“ In this, certainly, the social 
origin and reference of morality is indicated. Chadwick refused 
to recognize any system of personal hedonism, but early accepted 
the dicturm of the Utilitarians: "The greatest good of the 
greatest number of actual or prospective individuals in the 
community, at any given time, is the end of all morality."9 

He refused to accept any scheme of personal hedonism be- 
cause the words "ought" and "duty" have no place in such a system. 
Furthermore, he was strongly opposed to excessive individualism. 
As early as 1879 his opposition to this rather dominant note in 
American thinking, was becoming apparent. When he had left the 
transcendentalist philosophy, he had recognized that the intu- 


itions of God, Immortality, and the Moral Law, instead of being 
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lonadwick, The Faith of Reason, Sermon: "Concerning 
Morals" (Boston: 1879), p. 240. 


“chadwick, Sermon, Series V: The Moral Aspees of Religious 


Change, (New York; James Miller, 1881), p. 87. 


SChadwick, Sermon: "Concerning Morals" (Boston: 1879), pe. 225. 
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guaranteed as intuitions of the individual mind, had validity 
only as race intuitions. Thus, the moral law was simply the 
collective wisdom of mankind, and morality was concerned with the 
inter-adjustments of society. He writes, in 1879: 
| (But) the more perfect adjustment will not come from the 
side of rampant individualism. The passion for freedom has 
done a great and glorious work, and it has still much to do. 
But there is less hope for humanity in this passion than in 
the willingness to be greatly bound, - the willingness to 
subordinate individual comfort and desire to an extended 
common good.1 
Certainly, this statement is in line with our modern 
ae 
conception of social ethics, and points to the fact that Chadwick 
interpreted the evolutionary process, insofar as it affected the 
realm of ethics, not as a vicious struggle in which only the 
fittest survived, but rather, as a process in which "mutual aid" 
was a decisive factor. 
The fact that Chadwick rejected the idea of future punish- 
ment made him emphasize even more strongly the social motive for 


right doing. We are members of an illimitable social order and 


the welfare of generations to come hangs upon our conduct here 


and now. This is to be an incentive to right conduct that has no—- 


taint of selfishness and that makes even higher demands upon us 
than that which arises from fear of hell or the hope of an ever- 
lasting senna No, rational religion could not give ethics any 
reinforcement by providing the promise of the prize of heavenly 
bliss. Ethics is part of religion but does not exhaust the sphere 
of religion. Chadwick was willing to subscribe to the statement: 
"Ethics thought out is religious thought; ethics felt out is 
religious feeling; ethics lived out is religious life."© But even 
so thought out, felt out, and lived out, it is not the only re- 


ligious thought, feeling and life that are possible for us. 
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ltpid., p. 244. 
2 Chadwick, Evolution, (Boston: J. He. West, 1889), p. 319. 
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Ethics and religion had separate origins, but they tended to flow. 


together into one great stream of influence. The highest rein- 
forcement that rational religion can give to ethics is to secure 
a recognition of divine relationship and unity, and to plead with 
us to make our common daily lives sublime with duties faithfully 
performed and burdens bravely borne. In order to begin such 
service, do the duty nearest at hand.1 This is the higher secu- 
larism. 

Chadwick did not recognize the validity of an absolute 
ethic, nor the authority of an ethic fashioned at any particular 
time or arising out of a peculiar set of circumstances. For this 
reason he questioned the applicability of the ethics of the New 
Testament to the situations which we have to face in the world 
at the present time. For instance, the problem arises in the 
exercise of charity, of which so much is made in the New Testa- 
ment. But, on the basis of recent sociology, he points out that 
"giving of alms is not charity." Justice rather than charity is 
the chief need of our time. 

Closely allied with Chadwick's emphasis on social and 
utilitarian ethics, was his sense of the importance of educatton 
and character. The education of our children's wills is the most 


serious occupation of our lives. And the method: "To make their 


environment, in which we ourselves are the most important factors, 


as favorable as we can make it, so that they shall will only that 


which is sweet and pure and generous and true."© As for Character, 


ichadwick, Sermon, Series XXIV: The Higher Secularism, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1899), p. 100. 


; “chadwick, Sermon, Series VI: An Educated Will, ae? 
York: James Miller, 1881), p. 278. 
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4n the last sermon that he writes, December, 1904, Chadwick claims 
that “men engage in many forms of business, but there is a higher 


business which transcends all special forms: this is the shaping 


of character, in Browning's phrase, 'the development of a soul.! 


This is the chief end of man." 


To sum ups: We see that Chadwick focuses his attention 


on the life of man in all its varied relationships. He sees that 


the good life comes not from obedience to absolute moral princi- 
ples or authoritarian rules of conduct. Rather, it will come 
through a recognition of the interdependence of men through co- 
operation, education and character. No longer is individualism 
enough. Our ethics must be social and have for their goal, "the 
greatest good for the greatest number." But, let it be noted 
that Chadwick was no mere theorist and philosopher when dealing 
with the social problem. In fact, he ned “-worda of biting scorn 
for those who talked in airy abstractions about man's sorry con- 
ditions, and at the same time evinced no sympathy for men. In 


1893, he writes ) 
Among those who are profoundly agitated by the social 
problems of the time, and who insist that what is wanted is 
not mercy, not kindness, but justice, there are not a few 
whom I would not exchange for an equal number of the dear 
old-fashioned alms-givers, giving on the right hand and on 
the left without discrimination. For these brilliant theo- 
rists are often men who take it out in theory, and do not 
lift by so much as a finger's weight, the burden from the 
back of the poor soldier, who is stumbling on beside them in 
the ranks, ready to perish on the march. Or they are .... 
mere theories incarnate, and in their devotion to their 
theories, losing all human sympathy. I have known such, men 
with a passion for reform, and doing a great deal of good, 


no doubt, but with as little vital sympathy for men and women 


as such as if they were so many sticks and stones, seeing in 


1 
Chadwick, Sermon, Series XXX: Character-making, Epentens 


Geo. H. Ellis, 1905), p. 29. 
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each but one more unit in the social problem.1t 


~ ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


In his first published sermon, dealing with social 
questions (Economy and Waste. 1876) Chadwich claims that the 
proper ideal of civilization is "not Puritan simplicity, but the 
greatest possible amount of useful and beautiful objects, and 
the widest possible distribution."“ In other words, as long as 
men are what they are, and as long as there are so many people 
in the world who lack even the necessities of life, it is silly 
to talk of over-production and of ways and means of curtailing 
the use of labor-saving machinery. The way to salvation is not 
through denying the legitimate demands of man, nor through at- 
tempting to attain an ascetic ideal. The ethical problem here 
does not hinge upon the acceptance or the rejection of an ascetic 
philosophy of life. Rather, as we have seen, ethical implications 
are involved in a sense of social obligation and adherence to the 
ideal of the shared life. Infinite is the abundance of the good 
things of life. It is not necessary that we rob each other. 

Our efforts should be directed in wise endeavor to helping others 
enjoy the benefits we ourselves desire.°© 

At the basis of his thinking on economic questions is his 
whole conception of the dignity of man and the precious quality 
of personality, and his humanitarian idealism. Furthermore, he 
had a social philosophy which refused to see man as an isolated 


unit, but rather as a vital unit of the great social body. 


1cnadawick, Sermon, Series:XIX: Three Simple Things (Boston: 
Geo. He Ellis, 1895), p. 106. a 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Vol. I: Economy and Waste, (1876), pe. 9. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series V: The Conduct of Life (New York: 


James Miller, 1881), p. 182. 
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Society was a unit, and the cultivation of individual welfare 
would be conducive to the welfare of all. A perverted individu- 
alism had twisted this ideal so that individual welfare for some 
meant that other individuals had to suffer. As a result of this 
individualism without social conscience we have always with us 
the rich and the poor--and a great problem of inequality. On 
this question, Chadwick expresses himself quite often: Thus, in 
1885, he writes: 

One does not need to be a prophet to be sure that there 
are elements at work in modern life, which will be neither 
guiet nor quiescent till there has been some readjustment of 
the relations of the rich and poor which shall bring about a 
state of things more equable and just than that which, for 
the present, we endure .eeeeee NOt even charity, but justice, 
is the one thing needful for the redemption of our social 
body from the ills that press it to the ground. And justice 
is not perfectly accomplished when the strong and able have 


received according to the measure of their strength and 
ability. 


As the years passed, the conviction grew stronger that 
there was something radically wrong with a system which was re- 
sponsible for such evil conditions as he witnessed on every hand. 
And as the conviction grew, so grew his preaching. A larger 
number of sermons were devoted to a discussion of social issues, 
and became the vehicles of his outspoken thought on these matters. 
After the turn of the century, Chadwick was able to look back and 
to evaluate what had gone before. As he did so he became convinced 
that the nineteenth century had left us a heritage of problems, 
the chief of which was that of social and economic inequality. 

He reiterated even more forcefully the fact that we have an 
abundance of goods, yet so distributed that the rich become richer 
and the poor become poorer. “Let us not be afraid of setting the 
standard of the living wage too high..... Fear most that you de- 
mand too little of the overflowing grace of life."© In 1901, he 


ee, 


lconadwick, Sermon, Series XI: Faith on the Earth, (Boston: 
Geo. He Ellis, 1887), p. 8. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XXVIII: The Living Wage, (Boston: 
Geos Hs Ellis, 19035); ps 29. 
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4 writes: 


The disgrace par excellence of the nineteenth century was 
the enormous aggregate of wealth which it accumulated without 
any corresponding betterment of the conditions of the poorest 
and the poor....Indeed, it would not be extravagant to say 
that the main business of the nineteenth century was to create 
a social problem which the twentieth century has got to solve.. 
It is a shame and a sin, that, while there is so much money 
in the world, there should be so much hunger and cold and 
poverty and ignorance and dirt, and the twentieth century has 
got to take these ugly facts in hand; and, as it shall succeed 
in plucking out their secret, it will do more for its good 
name than by any achievements of science or industrial in- 
ventions or Waterloo battles or a great literature, though 
Shakespeare's head were overtopped. 


~ 


Here, certainly, is a rather penetrating insight into the 
then current trend of American economic and industrial life, and 
a recognition of what must be done if human values were to be 
preserved therein. If the twentieth century has not, as yet, 
succeeded in plucking out the secret of this problem, it has at 


least been conscious of the magnitude of the task. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Although Chadwick took his stand on certain principles 
which he thought should govern social and economic relationships, 
yet we find no suggestion in his sermons of very specific sug- 
gestions for remedying the situation. No one could accuse him 
of ‘partisanship. He was not a Socialist, and he thought that the 
cure for Socialism was--Socialism. Nor did he ally himself with 
any particular group. Probably he was dissuaded from active 
participation by noting the prejudices and misrepresentations 
current in connection with the relations between labor and capital. 
It is on this point that he, at times, seems to go out of his way 


to be fair and impartial. 


+ chedwick, Sermon, Series XXVI: The Prophetic Soul, 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1901), p. 58-59. 
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Fnough has been said in the preceding section to indicate 
that Chadwick recognized the claims of labor and the plight of the 
laboring classes. On the other hand, he was unwilling that 
capital should be maligned, as he thought, unjustly. Sensing the 
fact that each group was aware of grave defects in the other, he 
tried to bridge the gap be acting as an interpreter. For this 
reason, he tried to clear the capitalist from the charges of un- 
thinking people who spoke in the interests of the laboring 
Classes. In the following paragraph, taken from a sermon written 
in 1888, there appears some of his animus against socialism, as 
well as an attempt to defend the capitalist: 

The socialist theorizers of the pulpit and press and the 
trades-union organizations bring against the rich of the 
community not only the charge of easy-going idleness, but 
also a charge of selfishness. They are represented as being 
like the gods of Epicurus sitting beside their nectar while 
the bolts are hurled far below them in the valleys. But there 
are plenty of successes of successful men that go far to re- 
fute this railing accusation. There are the schools and 
colleges, the hospitals and asylums, the libraries and other 
institutions, which men of wealth have established and endowed 
for the benefit of the community. These have multiplied in 
America to a remarkable degree. \East, West, and North and 
South, they bear witness to the generosity and thoughtful 
kindliness of men whom as a class “the working classes," in 
quotation marks, are stirred up to hate and scorn.l 

We can understand and sympathize with Chadwick's attempt 
to defend any group from “railing accusation." In this case, it 
would seem that his defence is based on rather specious grounds. 
He admitted that the system, as a whole, was bad. Yet he was 
willing to justify, to a large degree, the tremendous fortunes 
of the few on the grounds that they had contributed large sums of 
money for public use. This is not an isolated statement, but 


appears, in one form or another, in several sermons. It would 


appear that Chadwick did not appreciate fully the tension which 


Ichadwick, Sermon, Series XIV: The Failures of Successful 
Men (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1889), p. 194. 
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has existed and must exist. between labor and capital. Such 
tension can be removed only through some radical modification of 
our social order. As to what particular form of organization 


will result, neither Chadwick nor we can prophesy. 


CRITICISM OF AMERICAN CULTURE AND THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


As early as 1876, Chadwick detected an increasing tendency 
towards materialism in American culture, and speaks strongly 
against it. He defended the legitimate uses of material goods, 
but he knew also that too much preoccupation therewith deadened 
sensitivity to other values. That so many Americans who were in 
a position to enjoy a wider culture, were content with display 
in matters of food and clothes, seemed to him a tragedy. The 
following paragraph is a penetrating criticism of these false 
peda: 


There are thousands of people in America, the trinity of 
whose desire and worship is to be well housed, well fed, and 
clothed magnificently, who might, upon their slender fortunes, 
surround themselves with beautiful objects, enjoy the friend- 
ship of delightful books and their continual companionship, 
refresh their souls with music and the triumphs of dramatic 
art, dispense a simple hospitality, and invigorate their 
bodies and enlarge their minds with various travels. And 
these enjoyments carry along with them things of more value 
than themselves. They make the house a home, they bind the 
children by invisible cords to the domestic altar; they make 
the family a unit of imperishable sympathy and love. These 
and such as these are "the best gifts"; we cannot covet them 
too earnestly. That is the best economy which has more than 
Midas-touch that can transmute our gold or silver or our 
paper-promises into these impalpable and imponderable satis- 
factions. 


Chadwick had no delusions about the so-called progress of 
the nineteenth century. While acknowledging that great advances 
had been made by science, nevertheless he knew that in the wake 
of this advance had come problems, upon the solution of which 
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depended the ultimate welfare of mankind. In the previous section, 


we have mentioned his defence of the capitalist. However, by 
1900, he had become more conscious of the shortcomings of the in- 
dustrial and economic organization. He strikes at the undue 
optimism of the times based on the increase of wealth. It is 
true there never had been more prosperous times, and still the 
army of the unemployed increased, and thousands of men and women 
labored for less than a living wage. We should not be guilty of 
"fat and greasy" acquiescence in a condition which brings misery 
to untold thousands. Even the wild theories which are flung out 
in desperation to those caught in the industrial whirl, are far 
more creditable to human nature than submission to the intolerable 
conditions. 

In 1902, he writes: 


Magnificent are the details and aggregates of our un- 
paralleled prosperity. I invite you to an immense dissatis- 
faction with the humane and moral values that it represents. 
Its perpendicular height is certainly imposing: its lateral 
extension is much more contracted than it ought to be. The 
problem is, as stated by George Eliot, “how to secure for 
every man a man’s share of what goes on in life.* We are still 
far enough from the realization of that excellent ideal. And 
there is one more excellent, how to make man, in thought and 
word and deed all that becomes a man. It is what those 
stunted men that burrow in the mines of Pennsylvania and 
Virginia should and might be that gives to what they are its 
sad pre-eminence. There is better stuff in some of them than 
in some of our multi-millionaires. What comfort is the vast 
aggregate of isolated or of general: wealth for the wretched- 
ness of such as these? We that are better off ought>-to be 
glad for every spark of divine dissatisfaction moving'in 
their breasts, patient with every misdirected effort for the 
pleasant things for which we work and strive. If we can do 
little to ameliorate their condition, we can at least be glad 
that, as often as we think of it, the sweetness of our satis- 
faction in our own comfort and success acquires a bitter taste. 


Underlying this criticism is the recognition of conditions 


Which disregard all human values. Not only are men and women 


chadwick, Sermon, Series XXVIII: These Troubled Times 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1903), p. 48. 
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forced to labor for starvation wages, but their minds and their 


bodies are stunted in the unceasing grind of modern industrial 


activity. 
WAR 
Another major problem that occupied Chadwick's attention 


was that of war. We must remember that he was of that generation 
that had seen a war fought, and won, ostensibly on the issue of 
slavery. As a result of that war, the slaves had been freed. 
Those of a later generation who have seen a great war fought in 
the interests of democracy are not so sanguine, as Chadwick 
sometimes was, with regard to the possibilities of war. It is 
interesting to note that he thought that war was one of the means 
by which man had arisen. In 1880, he writes: 

Various have been the instruments by which the rise of 
man has been accelerated - some of them uncouth and harsh and 
terrible. Excellent people of the peace societies talk as if 
war had always been a curse. But it has often been a blessing. 
A rough standard of values, it has been a pretty good one 
nevertheless; a sort of natural selection, achieving in the 
main, the preservation of the fittest. 

Here can be clearly discerned the influence of the theory 
of evolution on this thinking. At this time he was evidently 
satisfied to interpret progress as the record of the "survival of 
the fittest.* Later he was to see that the chief factor in 


evolutionary development was the factor of mutual @id and support. 


God is on the side of the strongest battalions, as Bonaparte 


said. The conquering nations generally deserve to conquer. 
The conquering nations of antiquity were invariably the best 
nations, intellectually and morally. Courage, patience, en-. 


durance are the warrior virtues. Others are needed, especially 


when the warrior virtues have for a long time been exclusively 
regarded. It was the reaction from these virtues that pre- 
pared the way for Christianity, with its characteristic vir- 
tues - humanity and sympathy, and tenderness for the weak and 
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miserable. The reactions of history are the oscillations of 
a great world-pendulum by which the hours of progress are 
advanced. 

Furthermore, Chadwick seemed to think that in time of 

war men are called to rise to great moral heights, not only of 
courage, but of tenderness. To resist not evil is to encourage 
its growth, By submitting to injury and imposition without self- 
defence, we are turning some other person's cheek to the smiter, 
and breeding a habit of infringement upon other people's rights.2 
In the interests of a great cause, it is not only excusable; it 
is obligatory to fight. By refusing to fight, and by valuing 
human life rather than the principles of justice and right, we 
are guilty of neglecting our highest duty. 

In 1899, he wrote: 

(But) I cannot accept the doctrine which declares, "There 
was never a just war nor an unjust peace." I believe that 
there are necessary wars; that the reverence for human life 
is carried to an immoral idolatry, when it is held more sacred 
than justice and right, and when the spectacle of biood beconigs 
more horrible than desolating tyrannies and triumphant wrong. 

But it must not be thought that Chadwick was unaware of [ 

the horrors of war. He knew that in every war that had been waged 
since the beginning of history, the innocent had suffered for the 
guilty. Thousands of young men who had done naught amiss shed 
their blood on battlefields, while mothers, wives and sweethearts 
reaped a ghastly harvest of sorrow and loss. As time went on the 
the paradox became evident. On the one hand the Christian doctrine 
of brotherhood and love, and his own belief in the value of human 
Someone TP on the other hand, the firghtful hate and carnage of 


warfare. In 1902, he wrote; 
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“chadwick, Sermon, Series XLII: New Testament and Rational 
Ethics (Boston: Geo. H. Bllis, 1889), p. 120. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XXV: In His Steps (Boston: Geo. 
H, Bllis, 1901), p. 40. 
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The Father-name will not be hallowed as it should be by 
the realized fraternity of all manking till we have come to 
this: War among brothers, children of one’s Father's love 
and care is such a frightful paradox that the moral sentiment 
of Christendom should shrivel like a serpent's skin and cast 
it out. How long, O Lord, how long before men's eyes shall 
see the ending of this hideous night, the coming of a peace- 
ful dawn! 


NATIONAL OUTLO FREEDOM, TOLEBRATION, ETC. 
Chadwick was always interested in the condition of national 


In a sermon preached in 1881, he attacked the spoils 


system, made a plea for civil service, and upheld a policy of 


isolation from Europe.~ In good times, he sounded a warning against 


extravagance, and pointed to the unchecked spending as one of the 


causes of depressions. 


Nor does he hesitate to refer to the 


govermment: 


and 


Moreover, it behooves us to consider whether our own govern- 
ment, for all its excellence, might not be better than it is, - 
more absolutely just, less obsequious to the arrogance of 
wealth, less complacent with the great moneyed corporations 
whose hands are at one time in its pockets and at another at 
its throat.s 


With regard to the heated feelings of political campaigns, 
the state of civic politics, he does not hesitate to speak his 


mind: 


There is much noise and shouting in our political campaigns; 
and we call them educationsl, as no doubt they are, to some 
extent. But are they not much better calculated to excite 
political passions than to encourage serious thought?..... And 
so, too, in regard to the spasms of virtue which from time to 
time lay hold of great municipalities, and shake them as a tree 
is shaken by the glae. These spasms do not mean so much as they 
appear to at the time. The cry is, "Turn the rascals out!® - 
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lgnadwick, Sermon, Series XXVII: The Hallowed Name (Boston: 


Geo. H. Bllis, 1903), p. 133. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series VI: The National Outlook (New 


York: James Miller, 1881), p. 
“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XXVII: The Crime that Failed 
(Boston: Feo. H. Bllis, 1903), p. 13. 
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but mainly with a view of getting other rascals in. The 
enthusiasm for the independent candidate is generally in pro- 
portion to the persuasion that he is not really independent 
apy ey bottom a good Republican or Democrat as the oe may 
Chadwick was aware that freedom of speech was a privilege 
that we should cherish highly. "It is true that we must beware 
of anything to stifle that legitimate freedom of thought and 
speech which is the life-blood of free people and is not to be 
exchanged for any doubtful good. In his attitude to other races 
and sects, he exhibited a broad sympathy and understanding. Dr. 
Gottheil, the rabbi of Temple Emmanuel in New York, was his close 
friend for many years. Speaking of the Jews, he wrote: "Indeed 
it seems to me that the Jews of our time, the more liberal of them, 
are nearer to the religion of Jesus, than are the popular forms 
of Christianity. "5 
In what has been written we hope that we have indicated 
that Chadwick had a profound belief in man, and was a champion of 
his rights. If he did not go as far as we should toeday, in some 
matters, we must remember that he was far ahead of his own time. 
He claimed that all institutions and activities should minister 
to the life of man. Even art should be "of the people and for the 
people.” In this way, “it will be a joy to both the maker and the 
user. "4 
Tying all these strains of his thought together we unite 
them in his conception of religion as it should minister to the 


life of mankind. He would have preferred to take his chances with 


ignadwick, Sermon, Series XXIII: The Choir Invisible 
(Boston, Geo. H. Bllis, 1899), p. 10. 


“Chadwick, The Crime that Failed, Op. cit., p. 6. 


Schadwick, et al, Commonsense Theology, (London: British 
and Foreign Unitarian Assn., 9 De ° 


*chaselek Sermon, Series VII: The Aesthetic Gospel 
(Boston: Geo. He Ellis, 1882), De 114. 
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the Salvation Army, than with a group of men with the most 
rational and exalted order of belief who had no sense of the 
social obligations of religion.) His conception of the church 
moves entirely away from the individualistic emphasis, either on 
personal salvation in this world or the world to come. The be- 
ginning and end of the religious life is not the attainment for 
one's self of the best quality of character. No man liveth to 
himself. 

The true church no more exists for the saving of indi- 
vidual souls from spiritual penury than it exists for the 
saving of individual souls or bodies from an eternal fiery 
hell. It is a company of men and women less bent on the 
getting of some moral and spiritual benefit for themselves 


than bent on the doing of some moral and spiritual good to 
others. 
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lchadwick, Sermon, Series XIX: The Religious Revolution 
(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, 1895), p. 65. 


“Chadwick, Sermon, Series XXI: The Public Service of Re- 
ligion (Boston: Geo. H. Bllis, 1897), p. 12. 
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CHAPTER V 
CHADWICK'S LITERARY ACTIVITY 


CHAPTER V 


CHADWICK'S LITERARY ACTIVITY 


We now come to a consideration of Chadwick as a man of 
letters. He published fifteen volumes of sermons between the 
years of 1876 and 1905. These sermons were arranged in series, 
eight sermons from one year constituting a series, and each volume 
contained two series, or, selections from two years! sermons. An 


additional volume of sermons was The Faith of Reason, published 


in 1879. This collection was made up of a series of six discourses 
preached to his congregation in rapid succession in the months of 
January and February, 1879. 

In these sermons, Chadwick's style is usually clear and 
lucid, becoming increasingly so as time went on, and as his 
philosophical and critical opinions became an integral part of 
his thinking. The sermons are enriched by many an apt quotation 
from literature, and pointed illustration from history. Chadwick 
was familiar with all the literature of hiw own time and much of 
the worthwhile literature of the past. He never tires of quoting 
Shakespeare, whose works are so familiar to him, that his phrases 
come to his pen almost unconsciously. However, the sermons are 
filled with quotations from contemporary--or more nearly con- 
temporary writers. Of poets, Clough, Lowell, Swinburne, Emerson, 
Arnold, Goethe and Burns all find a place. Also represented are 
writers of prose such as Mill, Ruskin, Carlyle and Thoreau, and, 
of course, the scientists, Huxley, Tyndal, Spencer and Fiske. 
Among the novelists, George Eliot and Thackeray seemed to be his 


favorites. In the more strictly Unitarian tradition, Channing, 
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89 
Emerson, Parker and Martineau were most influential and most 
frequently quoted. 

Chadwick did not make a practice of preaching on literary 
subjects. In his published works, we find that two sermons were 


directly inspired by the poems "The Choir Invisible," and "The 


et 


Man with the Hoe." Two other sermons were preached on the basis 
of two contemporary novels, "Robert Elsmere," and “In His Steps." 

His figures are usually very expressive. This is particu- 
larly true when he draws analogies from nature or from the sea. | 
In the following quotation he is speaking of the Unknown in terms 
of the sea: 


Surely what fills us with a joy so keen that it is almost 
a pain is not alone the flashing tumult of the great expanse 
of waters; it is also that, beyond where sky and water meet, 
with the wind's eye we see the ocean reaching on and on, “ini 
beautiful with the same unspeakable beauty that lies within TH 
our field of actual vision. It is the beauty of the known id 
wre heres the beauty of the Unknown so sure and so entranc- 
ing. : 
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In the following passage he speaks of the temptation to 


right living that is embodied in the very nature of things: 


i ae 


"Daily the bending skies solicit man," as Emerson has 
written, - and not the bending skies only with their morn and 
evening hushes and their palpitating host of stars, the sun 
marching gloriously, the moon tenderly crescent or with her 
perfect circle filled with pleasant light, the clouds forever 
changing, never twice the same, yet always with a sweet or 
strong perfection of their own, - not the bending skies only 
with their inverted bowl forever emptying into our minds 
these wonders and delights, but the beseeching beauty of the 
world in all its myriad forms. To think of these, - the 
green things growing in their season, the blossom time, the 
falling leaf, the breath of the new hay, the snow's soft 
miracle, and then of the tall forest trees, the great armies 
of them pressing up the mountains! flanks, the mountains, too, 
in their magnificence and the clear streams that play about 
their feet while before they run to join the rivers and the 
sea, the sea so variously beautiful as the days wax or wane, 
and as the great winds blow or die away, - to think of,these... 
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how is it_possible to do so, and not respond with glad ree 
SOlLVCG.cce 


And, again, in a sermon preached immediately after the 


summer's vacation, we find the following: 


If I should speak to you this morning of what is upper- 
most in my thought, my speech would be of hills and streams, 
those patched with green and gold, or dimmed with haze, or 
with cloud-shadows trailing over them, or rising up like 
islands out of great seas of vapor white as snow, or turning 
now amethyst, now topaz, and now ruby-red amid the sunset'!s 
changeful splendor; eastward Monadnock's dome, westward old 
Greylock's pinnacle--vanishing points 'twixt earth and heaven, 
sense and soul, escapes into the infinite....the mountains 
thus or thus, the streams babbling among the stones or flow- 
ing silently, seeming to hearken what the whispering woods 
are saying, or dallying with the daisy-sprinkled grass upon 
their banks, and mirroring back the splendor of whole colleges 
of cardinals... 


These quotations indicate that the memory of his boyhood 
on the Atlantic coast, and an appreciation of nature, renewed 
each summer at Chesterfield, gave to Chadwick's thought and writing 
a lasting impress. 

Besides writing semmons, he was active as a contributor 
to various periodicals, and as a ok reviewer. He is also to be 
remembered as a lecturer, histori 1, Literary and art critic, as 
well as a biographer and a poet. a2 iit many of these activi- 
ties may not seem to be pertinent to his ministry, yet they pro- 
vided him with a fund of information, illustration and historical 
background. He had determined, when entering the ministry, never 
to let literary work interfere with his first duty to his congre- 
gation and he tried to keep that resolution. Primarily he was a 


man of thought rather than of action, and the hours spent in the 
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Ichadwick, Sermon, Series XXX: The Great Temptation, 
(Boston: Geo. He Ellis Co., 1905), pe. 65. 


2 
Chadwick, Sermon, Series y: Rational Religion, (New 
York: James Miller, 1881), pp. 5,6. 
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Study were richly rewarding in the depth and scope of his written “ 
and spoken word. 
He felt that literature was the most suggestive and i! 
penetrating criticism upon life that we have, and for that reason, 
his constant immersion in the literature of all times kept his 
mind open to various currents of thought, and prevented him from 
becoming a narrow specialist. Just to indicate the scope of the 
reading he found necessary to do in order to meet reviewing de- | 
mands , I refer to a sermon delivered on the twentieth anniversary 
of his ministry. At this time, 1884, when his ministry had only 
half run its course, he had reviewed with more or less elaboration 
nearly two thousand books for various magazines and journals. 
He was a regular contributor to the Nation from its first 
issue. ‘His connection with the journal began with a notice of 
the “Life of Edward Irving"; and his last printed review was that 


of Ward's "Life of Aubrey de Vere," which appeared in the Nation 


six weeks before his death. The Christian Register and Unity also 


depended upon him as one of the staff writers, and he would always 
find the New York papers eager to print his copy. 

In close alliance with this literary work had been his 
custom of lecturing at monthly intervals to his congregation, 
seven or eight times in the course of the year, on Sunday evenings. 
These lectures proved to be very attractive, and they always é| 
filled, and sometimes overfilled the church. By 1884, he had 
written nearly one hundred and twenty of these lectures. They 
had ranged through a great variety of topics,--literary, social, 
scientific, theological and political. Chadwick felt that nothing 
else did so much to keep him fresh and to enrich his morning sermons a4 
with literary reference and historical illustration, as the prepa- ig 


ration of these lectures. 


Chadwick often lectured before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association, which, as we have seen was really an off-shot of 
the church school of the Second Church. In a series of lectures, 
published by the Association in 1889, under the general title of 


Evolution, Chadwick has two lectures. ‘The first discusses the 


life and work of Charles Robert Darwin, and is a very good account 
of the history of the idea of evolution as it had manifested it- 
self before Darwin. ‘The second lecture by Chadwick in this 

volume is: “Evolution as related to Religious Thought," in which 
he traces the influence of the theory on various theological be- 
liefs, dealing especially with creation, design, law and miracle. 


In another volume: Evolution--in Science, Philosophy, and Art, — 


published by the Ethical Association in 1891, Chadwick has a 
lecture entitled: "The Evolution of Architecture." In this, he 
traces the evolutionary development of architectural forms in a 
manner that indicates his wide knowledge of the subject. 

In three volumes published by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, can be found chapters by Chadwick. “The 
Unitarian Church in England and America" in the volume, Common- 


sense Theology, 1893; "The Immortal Hope" in What do Unitarians 


Believe and Teach? 1906; and "The Persistence of Hell" in the 


volume, Three Stages of Unitarian Theology, 1895. 


Old and New Unitarian Belief, 1894, was Chadwick's attempt 


to give a history of the Unitarian movement down to his own time, 
The chapters of this book, with the exception of the first and 
last were written for his congregation as a series of monthly 
lecture sermons during the season extending from November, 1895, 
to May, 1894. The interest which they awakened occasioned the 
publication of the book to mark the conclusion of Chadwick's 


thirtieth year as minister of the Second Church. In this book, 


he attempts to show the changes which the beliefs, even of 
Unitarians, have undergone, and to prove, that in the end, intel- 
lectual liberty is more liberating than dogma and creed. This 
book makes no pretension of being a history of Unitarianism, but 
is intended merely as an introduction. 

The first chapter, entitled “Historical Introduction" was 
originally prepared as a lecture in a course on the different 
churches of Christendom. It was printed separately, and in a book 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. The concluding 
chapter was prepared as an address to be delivered before the 
Middle States Conference, and was read at Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
June 12, 1894, in connection with the fiftieth anniversary of 
Meadville Theological School. This address is entitled “Loss and 
Gain" and is an attempt to appraise the Unitarian movement in the 
preceding fifty years. He finds much reason for hope, but derides 
the common Unitarian idea that for the past fifty years, Unitari- 
anism, both in its doctrine and in its spirit, had been an un- 
changeable entity to which all the orthodox sects had been gradu- 
ally approaching. He makes the claim that the doctrine and spirit 
of Unitarians have been changing all the time and quite as rapidly 
as in other churches. The name "Unitarian" connotes the principles 
and ideas that have been associated with it rather than any set 
of doctrines. 

He finds that Unitarians are neglecting the social gospel 
of Channing: | ¥ 

Young men should leave him (Channing) alone, they should 

not open his books nor read the story of his life, if they 
are contemplating an ecclesiastical ministry, not one whose 
church is the world, and they do not wish to have their 


placid dream disturbed by the supreme nobility of Channing's 
vision of a ministry of public spirit and of social help. 


1chedwick, Old and New Unitarian Belief, (Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis, 1894), p. 225. 
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He urges the Unitarians to go back to the great truths 


that are the genius of the movement: 


Let us preach consistently the unity of God, the dignity 
of human nature, the sovereignty of ethics, salvation by char- 
acter, - that 

"tTis the deed, and not the creed, 

That helps us in our utmost need," - 
and the common people will hear us no less gladly then they 
heard the man of Nazareth when he went about preaching such 
a doctrine many centuries ago. The fault, dear Unitarians, 
is not in your starry truths, but in yourselves, that you are 
underlings. Go hitch your wagon to their starry team, and 
fairly let them out, and you shall ride triumphantly and gilor- 
iously, and set the heavens of the common heart on fire. 


We have already made some comment on the two books, The 


Bible of Today and The Man Jesus, from the point of view of con- 


tent. In these volumes, Chadwick succeeded in giving a lucid 
exposition of the latest thought on the subject of Biblical 
criticism and the interpretation of the life of Jesus. ‘These 
books are "popular" in the best sense of the word. Quite non- 
technical, yet enabling the veriest tyro in these matters to 
understand the impact of the latest studies on the old inter- 
pretations of the scriptures and the life of Jesus. That he 
succeeded in couching his thought in attractive literary style, 


should be evident from the following press comments: The Bible 


6f Today is referred to in the Boston Sunday Herald as "the best 


piece of work in this direction America has produced." The Man 
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Jesus is praised in the following review in the Boston Traveller: 


"Even the bitterest opponents of the views which Mr. Chadwick 
adopts must acknowledge that in the field of literature it is a 
masterful . sbi ted luminous with the teachings of the gospel 
of humanity and a wonderful knowledge of the time and place of 


which he treats." 
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Ibid., De 229.4 


However, Chadwick's most valuable literary contribution 
was made in the field of biography. His first attempt at writing 
biography resulted in the publishing of a volume in 1870: Way, 


Truth and Life. This was primarily a collection of the sermons 


of Nahor Augustus Staples, who had been Chadwick's predecessor in 
the Brooklyn pulpit. The first hundred pages of the book con- 
stitute a sketch of Staples' career as interpreted by Chadwick. 
It was not until 1899, that he made another attempt of this kind. 


The volume was, A Life for Liberty, containing anti-slavery and 


other letters of Sallie Holley, edited with introductory chapters 
by Chadwick. She had not been the greatest sar yet the least of 
those who had worked in the anti-slavery ranks. Chadwick knew 
that here was a life that would not figure in the pages of history. 
For that reason, he attempted to raise to her memory the humble 
memorial of this book, telling of her devoted service in a great 
cause. This book is not biography in the sense that the lives 

of Parker and Channing are, sites it deals more with plain state- 
ment of fact rather than with an attempt to give us a vital in- 
terpretation of her character. The same might be said for the 
short biography of his father, published under the title Cap'n 


Chadwick. Here again, the attempt was to commemorate a life, 


little known, but symbolic of countless thousands, who, in their 
quiet wan, make a great contribution to the life of the world. 
It is perhaps most interesting for the light it sheds on Chadwick's 
early home life and environment. 

Undoubtedly, Chadwick's outstanding works were his lives 
of Parker and Channing. In 1900, he published Theodore Parker: 


Preacher and Reformer. His purpose in writing this book was to 


make Parker a reality for a generation of readers who had been 


born since Parker's death. Chadwick had always been keenly ap- 
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preciative of Parker's thought and work, and he succeeds in giving 
an enthusiastic yet impartial estimate of this work and its re- | 
lation to the religious development of America. Chadwick is 
dealing with a very human and dynamic figure and he succeeds in 
capturing much of the spirit of Parker in the pages of his work. 
Always aware of Parker's great service to the cause of religion, 
Chadwick claims that of all men of his time or his century he 

was the most frank and fearless prophet of Christianity. 


Theodore Parker was well received and was followed, in 


1905 by Willian Ellery Channing: Minister of Religion. Chadwick 


claims that he was impelled to write this book from two motives: 
First, because of a deeper interest in Channing being manifest in 
various quarters where there was too little knowledge of his 
qualities. Secondly, because of an inadequate appreciation of 
Channing's thought and message. Chadwick knew that to write a 
life of Channing was a much more difficult task than to write one 
of Parker, as he expresses it in the preface,--“as different as 
carving a statue from painting a picture, so much warmth and 
color were there in Parker's experience and personality, so 
little in the older and the greater man's." However, in the 
pages that follow, Chadwick seems in large measure to controvert 
this statement, because he does manage to make Channing very much 
alive. Chadwick is highly conscious that it is in the moral 
sphere that Channing excels and it is this which gives him his 
hi preeminence. Not as a man of giant intellect will he be 
remembered, but as one of high moral attainment and power. The 
passion for moral goodness was the consuming passion of his life. 
And his belief in the dignity of man was his one great idea. 

But Channing's preeminence in his own generation, and 


his abiding claim upon our admiration and our reverence are 
far less intellectual than moral and spiritual. It is in 
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fact the moral temper of his mind, its openness to fresh 
conviction, that is its most impressive trait.l 


Chadwick felt, and the book bears this out, that Channing's 
greatest contribution was on the social side rather than on the 
theological, and his social emphasis was the natural outcome of 
his belief in the dignity of man. 

All his social aspirations, - for improving the condition 
of the poor; for elevating the laboring classes; for universal 
education; for the emancipation of the slave; for the wiser 
treatment of criminals; for the cure of intemperance; for the 
abatement of money-worship and the partisan spirit, - all his 
aspirations directed to these ends went back into his conscious- 


ness of human brotherhood, and fed their roots upon his “one 
sublime idea" of the greatness of the human soul.” 


It appears to us that this volume is even superior to the 
life of Parker. Although Chadwick warned us in the beginning that 
he was dealing with a character difficult to make live, neverthe- 
less the Channing that comes forth is a being of flesh and blood, - 
a living, loving, suffering, aspiring man. He is pictured as a 
man, controversialist, preacher, litterateur, social and political 
reformer. The chapter entitled "The Personal Aspect” gives us much 
insight into Channing's real character. Here his personal life 
is portrayed with sympathy and imagination. His limitations are 
also set forth. As a literary man, Chadwick claimed that his fame 
was out of proportion to his achievements. He attributes this to 
the dearth of American literature at the time. Be this as it may, 
it is certain that his critical review of Milton printed by the 
Edinburgh Review exhibits literary excellence and discrimination. 
And, whatever he wrote carried a mighty conviction and an unquench- 


able belief in the potential divinity of man. 


1 
Chadwick, William Ellery Channing, (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1903), p. 500. 


2 
Ibid., pe 445. 
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Chadwick deals with his relation to the anti-slavery 
struggle with much sympathy, and weaves into the account the 
rather tragic relationship of Garrison and Channing, who, though 


devoted to the same ends, never felt a bond of sympathy. Chadwick 


is very careful to make the distinction between Channing's beliefs 
and his principles. The theological doctrines were not notable, 
and in many ways have been outgrown, but the principles--the 
dignity of human nature, the rights of reason, the rights of 
conscience, personal and spiritual freedom--beyond these we cannot 
advance. In this volume Chadwick's style is at its best, simple, 
direct, and for that reason, carrying conviction. This life of 
Channing still stands as the outstanding biography of this great 


religious character. 


CHADWICK'S POETRY 


Chadwick's first volume of poetry, A Book of Poems, was 


published in 1876. The second volume, In Nazareth Town and Other 
Poems, appeared in 1883. It had been planned for the third volume 
to appear before December 21, 1904, the fortieth anniversary of 
Chadwick's installation, but failing health necessitated laying 
the task aside. The Work of arranging and publishing these poems 


fell to his wife, and the volume, Later Poems, appeared in 1905. 


Included in these volume s of poetry are many of his hymns, and 
these will be considered separately in a later section. 

Chadwick was neither a great nor a profound poet, but he 
had a happy faculty of putting his thought in simple rhyming 
verse. His poems received much favorable comment at the time 
they were published. Among references to his poetry in review- 
ing columns, we note the following: From the New York Times, 
"Mr. Chadwick has evidently written because he could not help it, 


and his verses are genuine poetry. He has taken counsel with his 
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own mind and heart; his verse is sincere and truthful, and its 


melody is perfect." And, from the Christian Register: "Mr. Chad- 
wick's fine poetic sensibility and mastery of form find even more 
natural expression here than in his vigorous and thoughtful 
preaching." 

Besides these three volumes of his own poems, Chadwick 


collected poems for an anthology, The Two Voices. This collection 


is made up of poems written about the mountains and the sea. He 
also collaborated with his wife in publishing two anthologies, 


Through Love to Light, and Out of the Heart. 


Thus far, we have not spoken of Chadwick's ideal home life 
nor of his splendid relationship with his wife. This marriage 
involved mutual love and admiration to a very high degree. Theirs 
was a love that burned with an ardent flame and remained a constant 
inspiration. Some of the most delicate expressions of this af- 
fection are left to us in Chadwick's poems. In a poem written in 
the frontispiece of his first volume of poems, published in 1876, 
we find tributes paid to his father and mother, and sisters, and 
lastly, these lines to his wife: 

But most of all, to one whose hand 
Lies cIS®se in mine where'er I roam; 
My sternest critic, safest guide, 
The dear wife-angel of my home.1l 
Again, in a poem entitled "Defiance" there is a reference 


to the strong affection which existed for his wife: 


"Take what you can, sirs" (thus the story runs), 
Said a poor scholar, who for dearest book 
Had loved his Virgil; and the wretches took 
The book away from him, and thought his sun's 
Light was put out. But he had balked their rage, 
Learning by heart the Mantuan's lofty rhyme, 
So, 'gainst all spite of theirs or envious time, 
Holding it safe - a flawless heritage. 


1 
Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1876), 


Frontispiece. 
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So, dearest, since I have you in my heart, 
Like that poor scholar I those powers defy 
Which threat to rob me: You may live or die, 

But nevermore from me shall you depart. 

I have you safe; “Take what you can," I say; 

"Here she abides, and will abide alway."1 


Another example of this spirit of love and devotion that 


made his home life so admirable, indicates that his affection 


to6k in all the members of his family. A few months before his 
death, Cap'n Chadwick had given his quadrant to his son. Before 


the skipper had bought it in 18350, it had served another fisher- 
/ 
man for some fifty years. The quadrant found an honored place in 


Chadwick's home, and he wrote a poem entitled “To My Father's - 
Quadrant.” I quote two stanzas: 


You were his guide on many a dangerous sea, 
Through storm and darkness led him safely home: 
As you to him, so he shall be to me, 
Whatever seas I sail or lands I roam. 


So onward sped, I cannot steer amiss, 
Whatever darikmess gathers round my way; 

Let night come down, I set the faithful watch, 
And wait it out until another day.” 


POEMS OF NATURE 


The forests of the beautiful Berkshires or the wild beauty 
of the Atlantic coast equally inspired him to rhyme. Many of his 
earlier poems have as their theme, “the two voices.... of mountain 
splendor and the mobile sea." In the following poem "By,the Sea- 
shore" he pictures the sea in a peaceful mood: 


The curved strand 
Of cool, gray sand 
Lies like a sickle by the sea; 
The tide is low, 
But soft and slow 
Is creeping higher up the lea. 


1 
Chadwick, Later Poems, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
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The beach-birds fleet, 
With twinkling feet, 
Hurry and scurry to and fro, 
And sip, and chat 
Of this and that, 
Which you and I may never know. 


The runilets gay, 
That haste away 
To meet each snowy-bosomed crest, 
Enrich the shore 
With fleeting store 
Of art-defying arabesque. 
44 


Far out at sea, 
The ships that flee 
Along the dim horizon's line 
Their sails unfold 
Like cloth of gold, 
Transfigured by that light divine. 


And the following poem, "A September Gale" describes 


sea in an autumn gale: 


Close as a limpet clinging to the rocks, 

Battered and drenched by the remorseless gale, 

I watch the wild commotion it has made, 

Through the dim twilight peering eagerly. 

The waves are running higher than the masts 

Of the small craft they drive so swift along, 
Driven themselves by the loud-cracking whip 

Of the fierce wind, and chasing each the next 
With foam, like hair, blown wild before the blast. 
That flying fringe of foam from every wave 

Is like the breath of restless, fiery steeds, 

As from their quivering nostrils it is driven 
'Gainst the hot flanks that steam just on before, 
When all the field is torn with flying hoofs, 

And all the air is full of cheering cries, 

A moment ere the hosts in battle join. 

The waves, like steeds, are pawing at the rocks, 
And snorting loud and roaring as in pain; 

While, like a streamer long, the flying spray 
Tugs at the harbor-buoy, and like a dog 

In leash, or tiger chained, at every pier 

Some vessel strains and frets and chafes in vain. 
And there are cries of quick and sharp command, 
Thick-spliced with, oaths, borne shoreward on the wind 
From schooners! decks as they drift helplessly, 
Dragging their anchors at their cables! length. 


the 
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Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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To dash, at last, upon the pitiless rocks 
And strew their tackle on the whelming sea. 
And, as I watch the elemental rage, 
My heart is wild with joy and ecstasy.1 
Going now, with Chadwick, to his summer home at Chester- 
field, we find that Monadnock's peak, rising on the horizon, 


gives him inspiration for a poem: 


The merest bulge above the horizon's rim 

Of purplish blue, which you might think a cloud 
Low lying there, = that is Monadnock proud, 
Full seventy miles away. But far and dim 
Although it be, I still can without glass 
Descry, as I were standing happy there 

Upon the topmost ledges gray and bare, 
Something which with the shadows will not pass,- 
A vision that abides: a fair young girl 

Lying her length; her hair all disarrayed 

By the bold mountain-wind; her cheeks aglow; 

As if that rocky summit should unfurl 

A rose of June! And what if I had said, 
"Thrice fair Monadnock with her lying so!"2@ 


It was always a great joy for Chadwick to excape for a 
time from "the city's flaming heart" and find peace in the country- 
side. He pictures one of these occasions in a poem entitled 
"Whitsuntide" when he has left the city behind and can revel in 
the beauty of nature: 


As I touched the tips of the maple-boughs, 
Shaded with softest brown; 
As the thistle showed me her armature, 
Frosted with silvery down. 


And, ohj the gleam of the birches! stems, 
And the new green of the pines, 

And the hemlock fringes sweeping low, 
Till they touched the creeping vines} 


And every bank was studded thick 
| With wild flowers sweet and rare; 
y While the ferns seemed made of spirit-stuff, 
) They were so slight and fair. 


1 
Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1876), ps. 37. 
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And the city was gleaming far away 
Through a veil of thin white mist, 
And billows of green rolled in between, 
Till the land and the water kissed.1l 


When, with each autum, Chadwick once more returned to the 


it was with reluctance, for then were severed those intimate 


contacts that had been his on mountain and in forest and by the 


SCae 


In a poem, “Leave-taking" he gives expression to the grief 


of parting: 


the present moment and indicative of his robust philosophy of life, 


I can 


This is the trysting-place; from day to day, 
Without so much as willing to be here, 

The laughing hours have seen me at thy side, 
Because thou art so beautiful and dear. 


But this day is the last. To-morrow morn 
Back to the city's mournful streets I hie, 
There to be cheated by the art of man 
Of God's inheritance of air and sky. 


But oh} for once thou art too beautiful} 
Thy beauty makes it agony to part. 

Sea, thou art cruel, ®, on this last day, 
To try the weakness of thy lover's heart. 


To-day, methinks, thou need'st not so have smiled, 
Like some proud beauty, full of high disdain; 
Oh} hide they fairness with some misty veil, 
And lighten so the burden of my pain. 


Nay, do not hearken, for there is no need; 
This sudden rush of tears will do as well; 

One more last look, and then thy voice shall sound 
As sounds, far off, some solemn vesper-bell. 


But something of thy freshness in my heart 
Will linger still, and permanently bless; 

And I shall hear, ‘mid things that come and go, 
The murmur of thy everlastingness. 


POEMS OF LIFE 


Illustrative of Chadwick's firm belief in the integrity of 


do no better than quote again his poem "Carpe Diem": 


1876 ) 9 De 16. 


1 
Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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O soul of mine, how few and short the years 

Ere thou shalt go the way of all thy kind, 

And here no more thy joy or sorrow find 

At any fount of happiness or tears] 
Yea, and how soon shall all that thee endears 

To any heart that beats with love for thee 

Be everywhere forgotten utterly, 
With all thy loves and joys, and hopes and fears} 
But, O my soul, because these things are so, 

Be thou not cheated of to-day's delight. 

When the night cometh, it may well be night; 
Now it is day. See that no minute's glow 

Of all the shining hours unheeded goes; 

No fount of rightful joy by thee untasted flows.1 


While still in Marblehead, Chadwick had been threatened 
by loss of sight. Through the efforts of a physician in that 
community he had been cured of congenital blindness. Indicative 
of Chadwick's fine spirit is the following tribute to Calvin 
Briggs, - "A Good Physician." 


His name was Calvin, and like his namesake, 
The famous John, who in Geneva taught, 

He dealt in brimstone freely, and he wrought 

With many drugs that were not nice to take. 

A stern old man, yet doth his name awake 
Thoughts in my breast tAat are forever fraught 
With gratefulness. He ‘such a blessing brought 

Upon my life that simply for his sake 

All good physicians are more dear to me} 

He gave me eyes when but for him I might 
Have lived half dead in a perpetual night; 

Have read no book, have seen no flower or tree, 
And missed, O God! forever that one face 
Which is my best assurance of thy grace.@ 


Much of Chadwick's thought on theological and philosophical 
issues found expression in his poetry. In one of his earliest 
poems, written in 1867, “The One True Christ" he gives his in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the life of Jesus. I quote two 


stanzas: 


lohadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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Chadwick, Later Poems, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1905), De 114 
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His temple is the human soul: 
He dwelleth ever more within; 
The harmonies of heaven roll 


For him whose life is free from sin. 
Settee st 


Not farther off, but farther in, - 
Such is the nature of thy quest; 
They heaven find who heaven win, 
The one true Christ is in thy breast.l 


As we have seen, one of the formative influences in 
Chadwick's thought was the theory of evolution. The following 
is how he conceives the process in poetic language. It is inter- 
esting to contrast the poetic quality of this poem "The Rise of 
Man" written in 1883, with the preceding quotation, and note his 
increased poetic skill. 


Thou for whose birth the whole creation yearned 
Through countless ages of the morning world, 
Who, first in fiery vapors dimly hurled, 

Next to the senseless crystal slowly turned, 

Then to the plant which grew to something more,- 
Humblest of creatures that draw breath of life,- 
Wherefrom through infinites of patient pain 

Came conscious man to reason and adore: 

Shall we be shamed because such things have been, 
Or bate one jot our ancestral pride? 

Nay, in thyself art thou not deified 
That from such depths thou couldst such summits win? 

While the long way behind is prophecy 

Of those perfections which are yet to be. 


Chadwick wrote many poems dealing with death and immortali- 
ty. I quote from two of the more satisfactory. The first, written 


in 1870, entitled "Nos Morituri Te Salutamus," and the second, 


\ \“Prepared"® written in 1898. 
%? seataesett 
ce « Not that we want a better world than this; 
5 - Rather that. this is_so divinely good; 


And what is best in it doth ever taste 
As 'twere immortal food. 


1 
Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1876), pps 74, 75. 
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Not that we hope to reach some happy shore, 
Where storms shall never dim the summer sky, 
Where struggle, sorrow, pain, shall be no more, 

Seems it less hard to die. 


We know too well the good of sorrow here; 
What after freshness lurks in every storm; 

What strength and beauty, pain and struggle, bring 
In every forbidding form. 


Thus, O our Father, we about to die 
Salute Thee, not in selfishness or fear; 
And dare believe that there is more beyond 
Than we have dreamed of here.1l 


And from the second poem, written in 1898: 


Oft have I wondered at the fearless heart 
With which strong men and tender women go 
To meet great Deaths; but now I seem to know 
The secret of their courage. ‘Tis a part 
Of their whole life, the end of all thou art, 
O Nature, to their sould. The steady flow 
Of time is ceaseless; thick thy hand doth sow 
The void with stars, while from earth's bosom start 
The lovely flowers, and there are trees and streams 
And women's faces and love's mystery. 
And all these things are influences that give 
The needed lesson. They are all foregleams 
Of the one strangeness and the last. How be 
Of Death afraid when we have dared to live?2 


In a preceding chapter, we have traced Chadwick's in- 
creasing interest in national affairs, until, by 1900, many of 
his sermons were being devoted to the discussion of timely issues. 
The same trend is found in his poetry. One of his poems, “The 
New Humanity" written in 1899, was suggested by the Congressional 
proposal to deport the Chinese from Hawaii as “unlawfully in the 
United States." I quote the poem: 


— _— —E — _—_— — — _— — —— _ _— —— a — _— — 
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Chadwick, A Book of Poems, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
1876), pe 1235. : 
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Chadwick, Later Poems, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and 
Company, 1905), p. | 
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“An' whose free latch-string never was drawed 
Against the poorest child of Adam's kin." 


So Lowell sang, = but now it is not true3 
Long since we drew the shortened latch-string ‘in 
From men Of Asia guilty of no sin 

But willingness for little much to do. iy 

Yet many found asylum 'mid the blue + 
Of Western seas till we, with hellish din, , 
Making for Asia, their last refuge win 

For our dear country. Now, alas} they rue 

The stars and stripes above it. Stripes alone, 
Poor yellow-skins, for you, who, being annexed 
To Freedom's heritage, are sore perplexed 

To find you must get out again = move one 
"But your free latch-string!]" - Never name it more; 
Stolen your hut, we kick you from the door.+ 


In answer to a statement by Theodore Roosevelt “There was 
not enough of the last war to go round", Chadwick, in 1904, writes 
a poem against war entitled, "The Scant Supply." 


Lo, what a strange lament bursts from the lips 
Of our bold captain whom these piping times 
Of peace oppress with their monotonous rhymes 
Of wealth and ease} No more the embattled ships 
Hurling forth death; the foliage rank that drips 
With the hot blood of men; the hideous crimes 
Whereby to honor sneaking treachery climbs; 
No more the great hopes suffering vast eclipse! 


Mourn for the scant supply of foul disease, 
Of loathsome wounds that drain young life away, it 
Of limbless bodies and enduring pain; te 
Of anguished mothers and of wives whose knees 4 


Bend vainly unto God for those who stay - 
So long and send no word and come no more again.@ 


: Surely, this is an outspoken word, and no less so is his 
criticism of the foreign policy of America. By the turn of the 
century, the United States had become infected by the imperialistic 
ambitions which were then world-wide. Great Britain, Germany and 


France were thirsting for power. The United States had defeated 


Z 
Ibid., pe 118. 


2 
Chadwick, Later Poems, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1905), De 149. : 
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Spain and had taken the spoils of victory. Soon, greedy eyes 
were to be turned on China. Chadwick viewed this tendency with 
alarm and, in 1904, wrote a poem entitled "Timeo Danaos" which 
is quoted: 


Art proud my country, that these mighty ones, 
Wearing the jeweled splendor of old days, 
Come bringing prodigality of praise 

To thee amid thy light of westering suns; 

Bidding their blaring trumpets and their guns 
Salute thee, late into their crooked ways 
Now fallen; to their sorrow and amaze, 

Blood of whose hearts the ancient honor runs? 


Nay, fear them rather, for they cry with glee, 

She has become as one of us, who gave 
All that she had to set a people free$3 

She wears our image - she that loved the slave!" 
Fear them, for there is blood upon their hands, 
And on their heads the curse of ruined lands. 


OCCASIONAL POEMS 


Many of Chadwick's poems were written to mark some special 
occasion, to revere the memory of some departed great one, or to 


honor a friend or a colleague. In A Book of Poems, we find 


pieces addressed to Horace Greeley, Charles Summer, Ezra Stiles 
& 


Gannett, and a poem written to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary 
of the settlement of William Henry Furness at Philadelphia. In 
this group I shall quote his poem on Sumer: 


Ay, look around; but thou may'st not behold 
Aught built of stone and carved magnificent, 
With dome or spire high up towards heaven sent, 

And blazoned all with crimson and with gold. 

By no such wonders can his worth be told; 

Not such indeed shall be his monument, 
Our statesman, who, upon God's errands went, 

For freedom's sake the boldest of the bold. 
But look around, and say what thou dost see; 

Or think it solemmly with bated breath: 

A nation with no man who is not free; 

A nation living after years of death; 

And yet to.live a life more pure and high 

Because this man for her could live and die. 


eit : 
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In the volume In Nazareth Town, we find a poem on Lucretia 


Mott, an ode written for the Brooklyn celebration of the hundredth 


anniversary of Channing's birth, and a poem based on a famous 


“Statement of Channing's "I am always young for liberty," which is 


quoted: 


Channing, when thou wast living among men, 
Thy pulse, that beat not always with the strong 
Full tide of health, when thou didst hear of wrong 
O'er thrown, of freedom won, was once again 
As quick and warm as in thy childhood, when 
Thou heard'st old ocean's mighty thunder-song 
Beating familiar cliffs and crags along; 
And thou didst glow as ardently as then; 
Yes, thou wast always young for liberty; 
And when a hundred years have passed away, 
Ay! and a thousand from thy natal day, 
Thy never dying spirit still shall be 
As young for Freedom as when here of old, 
In her great name, thou wast the boldest of the bolait 


In the last volume, Later Poems, we find poems inspired 


by John Greenleaf Whittier, Robert Collyer, William Cullen Bryant, 
Phillips Brooks, Edward Everett Hale, a hymn for the unveiling of 
Channing's statue, and a poem read in the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, at a celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Emerson's birth. I quo te two stanzas of this poem: 


settte 

Nor less to him than voices of the sages, 

From the deep bosom of the solemn ages, 

Were things that with their penetrating ray 

In the strait confines of the common day 
The quiet heart engages. 


Nothing to him was common or unclean, 

Nothing, so God had made it, poor or mean; 

The sheet let down from heaven held for him. 

No stock or stone without some presence dim 
Of the one God, ‘unseen.® 


WIT 
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Chadwick, In Nazareth Town, (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 
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THE HYMNS 


Throughout his career, Chadwick was very active as a 


writer of hymns, many of which found a prominent place in Uni- 


tarian hymmals. The majority of them were written for some special 


occasion, and running through them are the threads upon which 
Chadwick strung his thinking about religion. We shall consider 
them here chiefly as they group themselves in general divisions, 
In the first place, there were those which were written for such 
occasions as graduation, ordination, installation and dedication. 
The first hymn which Chadwick wrote was that composed for his own 
graduation from the Divinity School in 1864. It is the well- 
knowns 


Eternal Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way; 
Guide of the nations from the night profound 
Into the glory of the perfect day; ' 
Rule in our hearts, that we may ever be 
Guided, and_strengthened, and upheld by 
Thee . wy 


Another graduation-hym was written for a friend in 1868. 
The first stanza is as follows: 


Forth from the calm and still retreat, 
Into the world so wide; 

Forth from the gently rocking fleet, 
Into the rushing tide.2 


a a ; 
For a friend's ordination, he writes in 1870, the hymn: 


Lord of all visions fair and sweet, 
Thy name we praise that here to-day 
We welcome one who did not dare, 
Thy vision seen,.to disobey;95 
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In 1875, Chadwick writes his best-known dedication hym, 
the first stanza of which follows: 


Here in a corner of Thy house, 
Rock-ribbed and built since time began, 
And building yet with art divine 
Co-working with the art of man, - 
Our hands, O God, have built a shrine, 
Our hearts have vowed to make it Thine.t 


The next general group consists of those hymns which 
Chadwick wrote for the wider fellowship of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. There is the hymn written in 1874, and sung at a festival 
of the Free Religious Association, with which organization Chadwick 
was much in sympathy. The first stanza of this hymn follows: 


Father, we come not as of old, 
Distrustful of Thy Law, 

Hoping to find Thy seamless robe 
Marred by some sudden flaw,- 

Some rent to let Thy glory through 
And make our darkness shine, 

If haply thus our souls may know 
What power and grace are Thine. 


This hym is a very good expression of Chadwick's rejection 
of the 61d supernaturalism and his profound belief in God's natural 
revelation in the hearts of men. In 1900, Chadwick wrote a hym 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary of the American Unitarian | ' 
Association. I quote the first and last stanzas: | 


A goodly tree our fathers planted here, 
Their faithful hearts commingling hopes and fears. 
How brave to us doth now its strength appear, 

Ringed with the growth of five-and-seventy years! 
Long may its\strength endure, its span increase, ~™ 
Its blossom laugh, its fruit be large and fair; 
Deep in its heart be heard the song of peace, 
And heaven bathe it with the purest air]9° 


tibia. 9 Pe 184. 


2 
Ibid., pe 160. 


“Chadwick, Later Poems, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1905), pe 126. 


meeting of the New York League of Unitarian Women. The first 


stanze;: 


between 


of his hymns were written on the occasion of some anniversary 
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fellow had written many of his hymms for the vesper service which 


he intro 


twenty-fifth anniversary of his installation: 
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One. of Chadwick's best hymns was written in 1891 for a 


What has drawn us thus apart, 
From the common daily round, 

Bringing here a lowly heart, 
Standing as on holy ground?l 


Chadwick and his congregation, and we find that several 


d with the life of the church. The Second Church was 


customed to having a minister-poet, since Samuel Long- 


duced there. Chadwick wrote the following hymm for the 


O Thou whose perfect goodness crowns 
With peace and joy this sacred day, 

Our hearts are glad for all the years 
Thy love has kept us in thy way. 


Thy glorious truth has made us free 
From bounds of sect and bonds of creed; 
Thy light has shone that we might see 
Our own in every brother's need. 


For common tasks of help and cheer, 

For quiet hours of thought and prayer, 
For moments when we seemed to feel 

The breath of a diviner air; 


For mutual love and trust that keep 
Unchanged through all the changing time; 

For friends within the veil who thrill 
Our spirits with a hope sublime, - 


For this and more than words can say, 
We praise and bless thy holy name. 

Come life or death: enough to know 
That thou art evermore the same! 


b 
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Another occasion for the writing of an anniversary hym 


was in 1901, when the fiftieth anniversary of the first meeting 
of the Second Unitarian Society was observed. The first stanza 
reads: 


Come, let us sing a tender song , 
Of those our glances seek in vain! 
Dear heavenly friends, the way is long 

On which we meet them not again. 


There is another group of hymns which might be cited for 
the light that they throw on Chadwick's theological convictions. 
Thus his “Easter Hymn" tells us of his belief in the immanence of 
God: , 


Thou whose spirit dwells in all, 
Primal source of life and mind, 
In the clod as in the soul, 
Ever full and unconfined! 


What shall separate from thee? 
Naught of all created things! 
Joy and sorrow, good and ill, 

Each from thee its essence brings. 


Thine the atom's faintest thrill, 
Thine the humblest creature's breath, 
Prophet-soul in every kind, 
Yearning-still through life and death-* 
seatst 


The categorical imperative, the sense of duty, always held 
a primary place in Chadwick's thought as appears from the following 
hymn : 
Majesty of Law Divine, 
At whose glance our spirits bow, 
With the seal of eldest time 
> Stamped upon thine awful brow,- 
Sovereign Duty, in whose hand 
Is the sceptre heaven-brought,- 
Thine the accent of command, 
Thine the dreadful, mystic Ought!9 
Another hymn reflecting Chadwick's love of nature, heralds 


the coming of the Spring. 


lanniversary Volume, p. 26. 


2 
Chadwick, Later Poems, (Boston: Houghton ore Pag foto 


1905), pe 34. AS printed in Unity Hymns and Chorals. icago: 
The Unity Publishing Co., 1911), #. 76. 
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QO yearly miracle of good] 

The crocus springs, the violets peep, 
The dandelion gems the sod, 

The straggling vines begin to creep. 


The rain may fall in constant showers, 
The south-wind tarry on its way, - 
But come the Summer's fragrant hours, 

Advancing through the night and day. 


And though the north-wind force him back, 
The song-bird hurries from the south, 
Studding with songs his airy track, 
All Summer's music in his mouth. 


So, Father, shall it be with me} 

Whether the winds blow foul or fair, 
Still will I struggle up to thee, 

Through want and woe and toil and care.l 


Chadwick's funeral hymm “It singeth low in every heart" 


the entire hymn: 


' Spirit Divine, who, in all lands and ages, 
In holy souls thy dwelling-place hast made, 

We bless thee for thy heroes, saints, and sages, 
In whom thou hast thy love and truth displayed. 


Yea, and not only thanks for those who sought thee 
Long since, and found thee with a glad surprise, - 
Our grateful hearts their offerings have brought thee 

For, close at home, a faithful one and wise. 


Simply and purely of thy love told us, 
Showed us the Father, merci and kind, 
Yearning with strong compassion to enfold us, 
In error wandering and with passion blind. 


He of our nature's solemn height assured us, 
Welcomed thy likeness in each human soul, 

Ever to things more excellent allured us, 
Speeding us onward to the flying goal. 


Loved he thy truth with pure and perfect passion, 
Its coming hailed as by no limit bound: 

Where thou hadst work for him in any fashion, 
There tireless, fearless, was thy prophet found. 


Chadwick wrote a hymn which was 
sung at the Arlington Street church, celebrating the unveiling 


I quote 
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Dead, he yet speaketh, and his voice is sounding 
Now in our ears as when our fathers heard: 

To us he publishes thy grace abounding, 

To us he brings thy everlasting word. 


Chadwick made his last journey from Chesterfield to New 


York on September 25, 1904. On this occasion, he wrote “Faint, 


yet Pursuing," probably the last poem which came from his pen: 


Splitting the evening silence like a wedge, 
Our flying train sped its appointed way, 
And high above the black horizon'!s edge 
The full-orbed moon made night a softer day. 
And ever as she sailed through cloud and clear, 
One faithful star toiled onward in her wake, 
Seeming as if, with heart of dauntless cheer, 
Night's argent queen it hoped to overtake. 


In vain the toil, and to my inward eye 
I was that star, the moon my flying goal, 
Which through the spaces of an ampler sky 
Still lured and baffled my adventurous soul, 
Defeated ever, yet divinely blest: 
One more insatiate striver for the best. 


There were no finalities for Chadwick. Until the last 


he continued to call men to the never-ending quest for a full, 


rich and joyous life; to strive for excellence of character, a 


liberal spirit, and a great-hearted humanitarianism. In his last 


sermon, as well as in his last poem, Chadwick sounds the note of 


his own unfailing quest, and writes himself in our memories as 


"one more insatiate striver for the best.” 
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